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OUR HONORABLE FRIEND. 


WE are delighted to find that he has got 
in! Our honorable friend is triumphantly re- 
turned to serve in the next Parliament. He 
is the honorable member for Verbosity—the 
best represented place in England. 

Our honorable friend has issued an address 
of congratulation to the Electors, which is 
worthy of that noble constituency, and is a 
very pretty piece of composition. In electing 
him, he says, they have covered themselves 
with glory, and England has been true to 
herself. (In his preliminary address he had 
remarked, in a poetical quotation of great 
rarity, that nought could make us rue, if 
England to herself did prove but true.) 

Our honorable friend delivers a prediction, 
in the same document, that the feeble minions 
of a faction will never hold up their heads 
any more; and that the finger of scorn will 
point at them in their dejected state, through 
countless ages of time. Further, that the 
hireling tools that would destroy the sacred 
bulwarks of our nationality are unworthy of 
the name of Englishmen ; and that so long as 
the sea shall roll around our ocean-girded 
isle, so long his motto shall be, No Surrender. 
Certain dogged persons of low principles and 
no intellect, have disputed whether any body 
knows who the minions are, or what the fac- 
tion is, or which are the hireling tools and 
which the sacred bulwarks, or what it is that 
is never to be surrendered, and if not, why 
not. But, our honorable friend the member 
for Verbosity knows all about it. 

Our honorable friend has sat in several 
parliaments, and given bushels of votes. He 
is aman of that profundity in the matter of 
vote-giving, that you never know what he 
means. hen he seems to be voting pure 
white, he may be in reality voting jet black. 
When he says Yes, it is just as likely as not— 
or rather more so—that he means No. This 
is the statesmanship of our honorable friend. 
It is in this, that he differs from mere un- 
parliamentary men. Yow may not know 
what he meant then, or what he means now ; 
but, our honorable friend knows, and did from 
the first know, both what he meant then, and 
what he means now; and when he said he 
didn’t mean it then, he did in fact say, that 
he means it now. And if you mean to say 
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that you did not then, and do not now, know 
what he did mean then, or does mean now 
our honorable friend will be glad to receive 
an explicit declaration from you whether you 
are prepared to destroy the sacred bulwarks 
of our nationality. 

Our honorable friend, the member jor 
Verbosity, has this great attribute, that he 
always means something, and always means 
the same thing. When he came down to that 
House and mournfully boasted in his place, 
as an individual member of the assembled 
Commons of this great and happy country, 
that he could lay his hand upon his heart, 
and solemnly declare that no consideration on 
earth should induce him, at any time or 
under any circumstances, to go as far north 
as Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and when he never- 
theless, next year, did go to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and even beyond it, to Edinburgh ; 
he had one single meaning, one and indivi- 
sible. And God forbid (our honorable friend 
says) that he should waste another argument 
upon the man who professes that he cannot 
understand it! “Ido nor, gentlemen,” said 
our honorable friend, with indignant em- 
phasis and amid great cheering, on one such 

ublic occasion. “I do not, gentlemen, I am 
ree to confess, envy the feelings of that man 
whose mind is so constituted as that he can 
hold such language to me, and yet lay his 
head upon his pillow, claiming to be a native 
of that land, 


Whose march is o’er the mountain-wave, 
Whose home is on the deep! 


(Vehement cheering, and man expelled.) 
When our honorable friend issued his pre- 
liminary address to the constituent body of 
Verbosity on the occasion of one particular 
slorious triumph, it was supposed by some of 
his enemies, that even he would be placed in 
a situation of difficulty by the following com- 
paratively trifling conjunction of circumstance. 
The dozen noblemen and gentlemen whom 
our honorable friend supported, had “come 
in,” expressly to do a certain thing. Now, 
four of the dozen said, at a certain place, that 
they didn’t mean to do that thing, and had 
never meant to do it; another four of the 
dozen said, at another certain place, that they 
did mean to do that thing, and had always 
meant to do it; two of the remaining four 
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said, at two ether certain places, that they 
meant to do half of that thing (but differed 
about which half), and to do a variety of 
nameless wonders instead of the other half; 
and one of the remaining two declared that 
the thing itself was dead and buried, while 
the other as strenuously protested that it was 
alive and kicking. It was admitted that the 
parliamentary genius of our honorable friend 
would be quite able to reconcile such small 
discrepancies as these ; but, there remained 
the additional difficulty that each of the 
twelve made entirely different statements at 
different places, and that all the twelve called 
everything visible and invisible, sacred and 
profane, to witness, that they were a perfectly 
impregnable phalanx of unanimity. This, 
it was apprehended, would be a stumbling- 
block to our honorable friend. 

The difficulty came before our honorable 
friend, in this way. He went down to Ver- 
bosity to meet his free and independent con- 
stituents, and to render an account (as he 
informed them in the local papers) of the 
trust they had confided to his hands—that 
trust which it was one of the proudest privi- 
leges of an Englishman to possess—that trust 
which it was the proudest privilege of an 
Englishman to hold. It may be mentioned 


as a proof of the great general interest at- 
taching to the contest, that a Lunatic whom 
nobody employed or knew, went down to 


Verbosity with several thousand pene in 
gold, determined to give the whole away— 
which he actually did ; and that all the pub- 
licans opened their houses for nothing. Like- 
wise, several fighting men, and a patriotic 
group of burglars sportively armed with life- 
preservers, proceeded (in barouches and very 
drunk) to the scene of action at their own 
expense; these children of nature having 
conceived a warm attachment to our honora- 
ble friend, and intending, in their artless 
manner, to testify it by knocking the voters 
in the opposite interest on the head. 

Our honorable friend being come into the 
presence of his constituents, and having pro- 
fessed with great suavity that he was delighted 
to see his good friend TTipkisson there, in his 
working dress—his good friend Tipkisson 
being an inveterate saddler, who always op- 
poses him, and for whom he has a mortal 
hatred—made them a brisk, ginger-beery sort 
of speech, in which he showed them how the 
dozen noblemen and gentlemen had (in 
exactly ten days from their coming in) exer- 
cised a surprisingly beneficial efiect on the 
whole financial condition of Europe, had 
altered the state of the exports and imports 
for the current half-year, had prevented the 
drain of gold, had made all that matter right 
about the glut of the raw material, and had 
restored all sorts of balances with which 
the superseded noblemen and gentlemen had 
played the deuce—and all this, with wheat 
at so much a quarter, gold at so much an 
ounce, and the Bank of England discount- 
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ing good bills at so much per cent.! He 
might be asked, he observed in a perora- 
tion of great power, what were his _prin- 
ciples? His principles were what they always 
had been. His principles were written in 
the countenances of the lion and unicorn ; 
were stamped indelibly upon the royal shield 
which those grand animals supported, and 
upon the free words of fire which that shield 
bore. His principles were, Britannia and her 
sea-king trident! His principles were, com- 
mercial prosperity co-existently with perfect 
and profound agricultural contentment ; but 
short of this he would never stop. His 
principles were, these,—with the addition 
of his colors nailed to the mast, every man’§ 
heart in the right place, every man’s eye 
open, every man’s hand ready, every man’s 
mind on the alert. His principles were, these, 
concurrently with a general revision of some- 
thing — speaking generally—and a possible 
re-adjustment of something else, not to be 
mentioned more particularly. His prin- 
ciples, to sum up all in a word, were, Hearths 
and Altars, Labor and Capital, Crown and 
Sceptre, Elephant and Castle. And now, if his 
good friend Tipkisson required any further 
explanation from him he (our honorable 
friend) was there, willing and ready to 
give it. 

Tipkisson, who all this time had stood con- 
spicuous in the crowd, with his arms folded and 
his eyes intently fastened on our honorable 
friend ; Tipkisson, who throughout our honor- 
able friend’s address had not relaxed a muscle 
of his visage, but had stood there, wholly un- 
affected by the torrent of eloquence : an object 
of contempt and scorn to mankind (by which 
we mean, of course, to the supporters of our 
honorable friend) ; Tipkisson now said that 
he was a plain man (Cries of “You are 
indeed!”), and that what he wanted to 
know was, what our honorable friend and 
the dozen noblemen and gentlemen were 
driving at? 

Our honorable friend immediately replied, 
“ At the illimitable perspective.” 

It was considered by the whole assembly 
that this happy statement of our honorable 
friend’s political views ought, immediately, to 
have settled Tipkisson’s business and covered 
him with confusion; but, that implacable 
person, regardless of the execrations that 
were heaped upon him from all sides (by 
which we mean, of course, from our honor- 
able friend’s side), persisted in retaining an 
unmoved countenance, and obstinately re- 
torted that if our honorable friend meant 
that, he wished to know what that meant ? 

It was in repelling this most objectionable 
and indecent opposition, that our honorable 
friend displayed his highest qualifications for 
the representation of Verbosity. His warmest 
supporters present, and those who were best 
acquainted with his generalship, supposed 
that the moment was come when he would 
fall back upon the sacred bulwarks of our 
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nationality. No such thing. He replied 
thus; “ My good friend Tipkisson, gentlemen, 
wishes to know what I mean when he asks me 
what we are driving at, and when I candidly 
tell him, at the illimitable perspective. He 
wishes (if I understand him) to know what I 
mean?” “TI do!” says Tipkisson, amid cries 
of “Shame” and “Down withhim.” “Gentle- 
men,’saysour honorable friend, “I will indulge 
my good friend Tipkisson, by telling him, both 
what I mean and what I don’t mean. (Cheers 
and cries of “ Give it him !”) Be it known to 
him then, and to all whom it may concern, that 
I do mean altars, hearths, and homes, and 
that I don’t mean mosques and Mahomme- 
danism!” The effect of this home-thrust 
was terrific. Tipkisson (who is a Baptist) was 
hooted down and hustled out, and has ever 
since been regarded as a Turkish Renegade 
who contemplates an early pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Nor was he the only discomfited 
man. The charge, while it stuck to him, was 
magically transferred to our honorable friend’s 
opponent, who was represented in an immense 
variety of placards as a firm believer in Ma- 
homet ; and the men of Verbosity were asked 
to choose between our honorable friend and 
the Bible, and our honorable friend’s oppo- 
nent and the Koran, They decided for our 
honorable friend, and rallied round the 
illimitable perspective. 

It has been claimed for our honorable 
friend, with much appearance of reason, that 
he was the first to bend sacred matters to 
electioneering tactics. However this may be, 
the fine precedent was undoubtedly set in a 
Verbosity election: and itis certain that our 
honorable friend (who was a disciple of 
Brahma in his youth, and was a Buddhist 
when we had the honour of travelling with 
him a few years ago,) always professes in 
public more anxiety than the whole Bench 
of Bishops, regarding the theological and 
doxological opinions of every man, woman, 
and child, in the United Kingdom. 

As we began by saying that our honorable 
friend has got in again at this last election, 
and that we are delighted to find that he has 
got in, so we will conclude. Our honor- 
able friend cannot come in for Verbosity too 
often. It is a good sign; it is a great 
example. It is to men like our honorable 
friend, and to contests like those from which 
he comes triumphant, that we are mainly 
indebted for that ready interest in politics, 
that fresh enthusiasm in the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship, that ardent desire to 
rush to the poll, at present so manifest 
throughout England. When the contest lies 
(as it sometimes does) between two such men 
as our honorable friend, it stimulates the 
finest emotions of our nature, and awakens the 
highest admiration of which our heads and 
hearts are capable. 

It is not too much to predict that our 
honorable friend will be always at his post 
in the ensuing session. Whatever the question 
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be, or whatever the form of its discussion ; 
address to the crown, election-petition, ex- 
penditure of the public money, extension of 
the public suffrage, education, crime ; in the 
whole house, in committee of the whole house, 
in select committee ; in every parliamentary 
discussion of every subject, everywhere: the 
Honorable Member for Verbosity will most 
certainly be found. 


TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


The following narrative is not fictitious. It has 
been taken down from the lips of the narrator, whose 
sufferings are described; with the object of shewing 
what Transportation, at the present time, really is. 


Many years ago—eventful years with me— 
I stood at the bar of a court of justice, and 
heard the terrible announcement of the judge, 
that I was to be transported to a penal 
colony for the remainder of my life. My 
innocence of the crime of which twelve men 
had, at the end of my long trial, declared me 
guilty, has since been established. I have not 
forgotten, nor shall I ever forget, with what 
emotions I rose, at the end of a trial which 
lasted a whole week, to make my last appeal, 
“in arrest of judgment.” My appeal was in 
vain ; and, when I heard my principal fellow 
prisoner whom I then knew to be guilty, 
asserting in fewer words—though with 
scarcely less fervour—that he also was guilt- 
less, I felt how little the most emphatic 
assertions of a prisoner could weigh with 
those who have had long experience in the 
administration of justice. Then, and not till 
then, a feeling of my utter helplessness came 
upon me. The complete isolation of the soul 
of every man from me had never before pree 
sented itself so strongly to my mM@d. My 
fellow prisoner has since acquitted me of all 
participation in his crime. How different, 
then, were the thoughts and feelings in our 
breasts, as we stood there side by side. Yet 
the crowd about us were as unable to look 
into the mind of the guilty man, as I was 
powerless to make known to them my own. 

The present separate celled prison omnibus 
had not come into use at that time ; and, after 
the trial was over, myself and a batch of other 
prisoners were conveyed from Newgate in a 
long van open at the top and guarded by a 
policeman, in the place of conductor, to the 
prison at Milbank, I was chained leg to leg 
with a man who had been twice convicted of 
burglary. The operation of riveting on the 
irons is a painful one, and is performed with 
as much rudeness and with as little feeling as 
it could have been done five centuries since— 
each stroke of the riveting hammer causing a 
sensation of pain something like tooth- 
drawing. It was a fine spring morning ; and 
through the entrance of the vehicle, I caught 
a glimpse—perhaps, as I thought, for the last 
time—of the busy streets, already growing 











strange to me after the three months’ im- 
prisonment which precedéd my trial. I 
thought of how often I had passed through 
those very streets, as free and happy as any of 
the throng I saw there. Some stood to look 
at our vehicle; though most were too busy 
to take any heed of us. The sun was shining ; 
the shopkeepers, here and there, were unfurl- 
ing their street blinds, or watering the pave- 
ment in front of their doors. A water-cart 
had passed over one part of our route, and 
the air seemed so fresh to me, who had been 
used to the close atmosphere of a prison cell, 
that I could have shut my eyes and fancied 
myself in the country. The narrow strip of 
sky between the two lines of houses which we 
were able to observe above our roofless vehicle 
seemed bluer than it had ever been before : 
the colours of the shops were brighter ; the 
people in the streets, men, women, and 
children, more neat and clean than when I 
had seen them last. A business-like air was 
in the countenances of most of them. Every 
one seemed to be charged with an errand. I 
almost wondered to see them wending so| 
gravely towards the city on such a fine) 
morning. Yet how often I had been one| 
of them ; and had never dreamed, unless by | 
predetermination, of wandering away into 
the country on such a fine day to enjoy that 
liberty, of which I had never truly known | 
the value until then. 

It was indeed many a day before I saw 
again anything so refreshing as the sight of 
the streets in that half-hour’s ride. At 
Milbank I remained about two months. 
Meanwhile I heard nothing of what had 
passed in the world outside the walls of my 
prison—what was the public opinion upon 
my sentence ; or whether the efforts of my 
few friends on my behalf were likely to prove 
successful One night, however, I learnt 
from a turnkey—a kind-hearted man—that 
one of my fellow prisoners (not the principal 
one) had confessed his guilt, and had ex- 
onerated me from all participation in it: but 
I heard no more. Nothing occurred to show 
that this circumstance exercised a favourable 
influence over my fate. Indeed, I knew that 
such confessions have ordinarily little effect. 
I was, therefore, not surprised when I heard 
from the officer on duty, as he looked into 
my cell one night, that we were to be removed 
early on the following morning. 

Ai about four o’clock we were accordingly 
called forth, and ordered to put on an entirely 
new suit of clothes, consisting of a coarse 
brown serge jacket, waistcoat, breeches, stock- 
ings, highlows, and a particularly fright- 
ful skull-cap. All the articles appeared to 
have been selected at random, without the 
slightest reference to the dimensions of the 
wearer ; the jacket would have enveloped two 
such bodies as mine, and the breeches scarcely 
came down to my knees. A few minutes 
were allowed for the slipping on of these 
garments ; after which every man received a 
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hunch of bread, and we were equipped for a 
voyage of seventeen thousand miles. . We 
were formed in line, and handcuffed two 
and two; a heavy iron chain, in addition, 
being passed through a ring of the handcuff, 
so as to fasten about a dozen of us together. 
The signal was then given to march ; and 
we proceeded, under.a strong guard of the 
prison officers with muskets loaded, down 
to the river side in front of the prison, to 
embark. 

Notwithstanding the early hour, a number 
of persons were there to watch the process of 
embarkation. Whatever may be said of the 
failure of the Government in the systems for 
the treatment of convicts, they have been 
eminently successful in rendering their ap- 
pearance abject and pitiable: when to the 
ugliness of the clothing was added the 
total disregard of bulk and stature, the 
appearance of some of our party was perfectly 
ludicrous. The nether garments of one man, 
intended to reach to the knee, only had to be 
buttoned a little above his ancles; whilst 
those of others did not extend to the knee. 
Two hundred and twenty of us were conveyed 
in three drafts on board a steamer in waiting 
to convey us. Our boat contained seventy. 
I could not help thinking of water parties of 
a different character ; but, upon the whole, 
my mind was more tranquil than I could 
have expected. I endeavoured, as far as 


| possible, to step out of myself and to speculate 


upon the history and character of those who, 
with one exception, were strangers to me; 
but who were now to be my companions by 
night and day, for at least four months ; and 
to wonder if there was one among them with 
whom I might hope to beguile the long and 
wearisome days and nights of the coming 
voyage. 

At Milbank we had been kept upon the 
silent and solitary system. .The restraint 
being removed aboard the steamer, every 
man seemed determined to make up for lost 
time. Many had been former acquaintances, 
and had a world of news to exchange. 
Nothing could have produced a stranger 
effect than their conduct, contrasted with 
their abject appearance, condition, and pros- 
pects. They laughed, jested, and sang; and, 
despite the chains with which they were 
loaded, some of them even danced. My 
nearest neighbour was one of the merriest. 
He exulted in the many escapes he had had, 
and in the fact that, after all, he was only 
transported for ten years, 

At Woolwich we were put aboard the con- 
vict ship ; every man as he descended into the 
hold being numbered on the back, like one of 
a flock of sheep. The centre of the vessel 
was appropriated to the prisoners, and was 
divided into compartments, each accommo- 
dating eight men, with a square table and 
seats of portable deal boards, arranged in tiers 
—above and below—all round. At night these 
were so disposed as to form sleeping berths. 
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If any one will imagine a long room filled with | On alternate days we had pork and pea-soup. 
pauper coffins with the lids off, he will have a| Each man received an iron spoon and a tin 
good idea of our dormitory. Our irons were] pot, but no plates, knives or forks. Upon a 
immediately knocked off; but, on the follow-/ kind hint from the surgeon (who is the repre- 
ing morning, we were one at a time summoned | sentative of Government in a convict ship), I 
on deck and ironed more heavily, having a| had purchased a tin plate, although, as I was 
ring round the anele, with a long heavy chain | the only member of my mess who indulged in 
attached to another ring. This we dragged| this luxury, it exposed me to some coarse 
about with us till my leg was severely exco-| ridicule; but as I bore this with good 
riated; and getting in and out of my sleeping| humour, my companions (seven more despe- 
berth, and going up and down the ladder|rate characters could not well have been 
became a difficult task. I have since learnt| found) were soon reconciled to me and my 
that it is not usual to chain prisoners on the|tin plate. The food was delivered to one 


voyage, except for misconduct ; and I believe 
that my fellow-prisoners had to attribute this 
to the accident of my being among their 
number. But if they thus suffered on my 
account, Heaven knows I suffered enough 
on theirs during the voyage; for petty 
offences were frequently committed, of which 
the particular authors could not be detected ; 
consequently, all were punished by increased 
privations. During our stay at Woolwich, 
the prisoners were allowed to write to their 
friends, and to take a last farewell of those 
who might choose to visit them, although 
strangers were compelled to remain in a boat 
alongside, and were not allowed to come 
aboard. So disfigured were they by their 
dress and close cut hair, that wives could 
scarcely recognise their own husbands. A 
gentleman who had known me from child- 
hood said, “If I had not heard your voice, I 


could not believe it was yourself.” Excepting 
some affecting leave-takings, the time here 


was spent in great hilarity. Some of 
the prisoners’ friends brought them a little 
money ; and it was mysteriously hinted to me 
by one of the officers’ of the vessel, that a 
round Dutch cheese, scooped out and filled 
with sovereigns, would be found useful; but 
I was unable to avail myself of his counsel. 
Some tea, which was afterwards stolen from 
me, and a few shillings were all my viaticum. 
There was a subscription for a violin; but it 
was subsequently found that no one was 
capable of playing on it. Nevertheless, 
without music and with a heavy chain 
clanking to one leg, some danced as merrily 


of every eight men, who was called the 
captain of the mess. He then divided it— 
meat or pudding—into eight lots ; and these 
were laid in two rows on the mess table. To 
prevent partiality, one of the mess was selected 
to name the several owners, turning his back, 
whilst another, placing his hand on the 
tempting lump, cried out “Who shall?” I 
| subsequently, however, discovered that under 
this ostentatious parade of fair play there 
lurked the grossest injustice ; for having 
noticed that both the parties engaged in 
dealing out “even handed justice,” always 
got the largest portions, and that their office 
was regarded as a privilege, I was led to 
inquire of one of the mess during the voyage, 
and learnt that there was a well understood 
confederacy between the adjudicators. 

Our ship was of five hundred and sixty 
tons burden; and besides the ordinary com- 
{plement of seamen, carried a military guard 
| of fifty men. The entire management of the 
|two hundred and twenty prisoners was con- 
| fided to the surgeon, whose duties were both 
arduous and dangerous ; for it was impossible 
for him to avoid incurring the ill-will of some 
of the more desperate characters. We had 
also a chaplain, who read prayers every 
day in the prison when the sea was not too 
rough; and on Sundays performed divine 
service on deck, which we all attended. 

The day fixed for our departure had (as is 
customary) been studiously concealed from 
us. One morning we were towed down the 
river, and about two miles out into the 
Channel. The time passed at Woolwich— 














as if they had been in a booth at a fair.| from the corresponding with friends, dealings 
They were also allowed to make purchases| with the bumboat-man, the temporary enjoy- 
of the “ bumboat-man,” who appeared to| ment of little luxuries of which they had been 
enjoy a monopoly of this branch of Govern-| long deprived, the revival of old acquaintances, 
ment patronage. He supplied a variety|the exchange of news and of messages, the 
of trifling articles, such as cakes, fruit, | eager examination of newspapers occasionally, 
needles, thread, tin plates, &c., at a profit |though secretly, introduced—was one of com- 
of about one hundred and fifty per cent.;| parative enjoyment to most of the prisoners. 
but his customers contrived to square the| But there were those who, like myself, clung 
account in a way peculiarly their own ; for,|to the hope that they would yet be snatched 
while he was extorting an undue profit on the|from the abyss of misery which lay before 
one hand, his basket was generally robbed|them. ‘The bumboat-man’s basket had no 
by adroit thieves on the other. attraction for them, nor could they enjoy any 

In the river, our rations consisted of|jof the gratifications placed for a moment 
biscuits, soup, and cocoa, night and morning.| within their reach. They corresponded con- 
At sea, we had salt meat with a pudding—/tinually with their friends, scanned with 
pleasantly termed plum-pudding—but he was | eager anxiety every boat that came alongside, 
lucky indeed who found a plum in his slice.!and observed with wistful eye every post 
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delivery. Circumstances did justify hopes in 
some ; but they sank as the vessel got rapidly 
out tosea. Still many clung to them ; adverse 
winds might keep us in the Downs, where a 
countermand might yet be received. These 
hopes were, however, in no case realised. 
Order and quiet was now maintained ; but 
the men generally were much depressed as 
we gradually lost sight of land, and began to 
speculate upon the sufferings which awaited 
them. Our place of destination was generally 
understood (although that was kept as secret 
as possible) to be Norfolk Island. 

Once at sea, and every hope being cut off 
for the present, I resolved to submit myself 
as cheerfully as possible to my strange fate, 
and to endeavour to be useful to my fellow 
prisoners ; trusting that my life might be 
spared through the dangers of a long sea 
voyage, and the hardships of a penal settle- 
ment, until that day of justice and reinstate- 
ment in society which I never doubted would, 
sooner or later, arrive. I was made librarian, 
chaplain’s clerk, and inspector of the night 
watch; so that,‘although my miseries were 
neither few nor trifling, the want of occupa- 
tion was not one of the number. The books 
constituting the library were supplied by 
various charitable societies ; they were selected 
with care, being confined to religious and 
scientific subjects popularly treated, excluding 
such as would convey information that was 
likely to be misapplied: Many were on 
natural history with plates, and these were 
much sought after by those who could not 
read—a large proportion. Our books were 
a blessing, and I am persuaded had a good 
effect upon the minds and feelings. There 
were about one hundred volumes, great and 
small; and, notwithstanding they were in 
constant circulation, there was not one 
deficient at the end of the voyage. 

The authorities aboard were very jealous of 
books upon nautical and geographical sub- 
jects. On one occasion the captain, noticing 
a volume of “Guthrie’s Geography” in a 
prisoner’s hand, immediately seized and threw 
it overboard. It was supposed that informa- 
tion might be derived from such sources which 
would tempt the prisoners to endeavour to 
take the ship, and effect their escape; and, 
in truth, the practicability of this was a 
favourite topic ; especially with those who had 
been transported before, and who had pretty 
accurate information as to instances of both 
success and failure in the seizing of ships, as 
well by crews as by convicts. Our irons had 
been taken off on first getting to sea, and it 
was said that the capture of the ship, and 
an escape to the coast would be easy, if the 
prisoners were true to each other. The 
successful seizure of the Wellington by con- 
victs on its way from Sydney to Norfolk 
Island, as well as the famous mutiny of the 
Bounty, were quoted as imstances of the 
facility with which the object might be ac- 
complished, It was generally believed that 
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a sudden rush upon the poop would settle 
the matter—that the sentinels would, in a 
moment, be overpowered and disarmed. 
Amongst the prisoners were several old 
sailors who, it was believed, would be able to 
steer the ship should the mates prove re- 
fractory. Nothing, I believe, prevented the 
attempt but the consciousness that there 
were those among themselves who would 
have been as much opposed to their design 
as the captain himself, and who would have 
frustrated it, if there had been any serious 
intention of carrying it into execution. Before 
we were well out of the Channel we en- 
countered a severe gale, which carried away 
our foretop-gallant mast and royal. <A great 
number of the prisoners were sea-sick. When 
it is remembered how wretched is the saloon 
of even a first-class steamer occupied by the 
most civilised of human beings, with con- 
venient berths, attentive stewards, and all 
suitable appliances, some faint, but very 
inadequate idea, may be gained of the loath- 
some and miserable circumstances in which I 
was placed, with one-third of our party sea- 
sick, and no provision made for such a state 
of things. 

We had not been a month at sea when the 
small-pox broke out amongst us ; although, by 
the exertions of the medical officer, it was 
confined to six of our number. A young 
man, whom I had previously remarked as one 
of the finest and most robust-looking aboard, 
fella victim. He was committed to the deep 
in the usual manner; the church service 
being read by the chaplain, and I acting as 
clerk, All the prisoners were assembled on 
deck, and many of them seemed affected. For 
myself I rejoiced that, although a transported 
convict, and in spite of my degrading dress 
and miserable condition, [ could respond 
without shame to the beautiful prayers of 
the burial service, The rest recovered 3; 
and, after this, the general health was very 
good. We had no vegetables, except some 
preserved potatoes, which only lasted three 
weeks, 

Before we arrived at the Cape we kept too 
far out at sea to catch more than shadowy 
glimpses of the land ; these, however, sufficed 
for topics of conversation, especially as we 
were enabled to learn from day to day the 
exact progress we made. The most distinct 
view we obtained of any land was of Gough’s 
Island, in 40 degrees, 19 minutes latitude, and 
7 degrees, 30 minutes west longitude ; six days 
after sighting which we bore up for the Cape, 
at the request of the surgeon, who represented 
to the captain that the health of the prisoners 
required rest and the support of fresh pro- 
visions for a few days. Flights of pigeons 
indicated the approach of land, though still 
five hundred miles distant. The water lost 
its deep blue tint, and the swell of the waves 
grew less and less. We entered Symon’s Bay 
seventy-one days after leaving Woolwich. 
When one lynx-eyed man declared he could 
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see a team of four horses with a driver, his | 
assertion produced a loud laugh; but when 
its motion was distinctly observable, and 
nearer approach confirmed the fact that it 
| actually was a man driving a waggon with 
four horses, tle excitement was immense. 
The weather was very fine. The bay is in the 
form: of a horse-shoe, shut in with mountains, 
the slopes of which are green to the water’s | 
edge, and dotted far and wide with white 
villas. 

I cannot express the intense desire I feit to 
land and to explore the regions beyond those 
mountains; which, to my imagination, con- 
cealed a paradise. I would at that moment 
have accepted my liberty, even if the country 
had been inhabited by cannibals. I cannot, 
therefore, be surprised—with the beautiful 
shores stretched so temptingly around us— 
at the numerous plans of escape which 
were anxiously discussed during the few 
days we remained in the bay; especially 
as it was the first and last time in the 
course of the voyage that such a temptation 
would occur. A party of four of the prisoners 
made a desperate effort. Three of them 
were employed about the ship, and had, there- 
fore, facilities for making arrangernents for 
flight. They were not compelled to descend 
into the prison dungeon, like the rest of us, 
an hour before sunset. The fourth answered 


to his name at the evening muster, but 
slipped back instead of descending the ladder, 


and concealed himself upon deck until mid- 
night ; when all four glided stealthily down 
the ship’s side, and struck out for the shore, 
Whether they eluded the sentinels, or were 
in collusion with them, was not known ; but, as 
it was one of the brilliant moonlight nights of 
those latitudes, and the bay was perfectly calm, 
they could hardly have escaped the obser- 
vation of the sentinels on duty. The vessel 
lay at anchor in the centre of the bay, which 
at that part is three miles broad; so that 
land, at'the nearest point, which they could 
hardly have ventured to approach — guard 
being constantly on duty there—was a mile 
and a half distant. But they calculated upon 
getting rest upon the anchor chains of other 
vessels lying between our ship and the 
shore. They found their strength, however, 
less than they had expected, for they had not 
allowed for the weakening effects of a two 
months’ voyage upon wretched and unvaried 
diet. Three of them turned back, and with 
great difficulty regained the ship—indeed, but 
for the help of one of them, who was a good 
swimmer and a man of extraordinary mus- 
cular power, the other two would have been 
drowned, The fourth man firmly refused to 
turn back, preferring, as he said, death itself 
to Norfolk Island. The three who returned 
were found at daylight upon deck, their 
clothes saturated with the salt water, and 
were reported. The surgeon, upon dis- 
covering the escape of one of his men was 
much excited ; information was given to the 
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authorities ashore ; scouts were despatched to 
Cape Town, and in all directions, but no 
tidings were obtained of the runaway. By 
some it was conjectured that he had been 
—— under by one of the sharks with 
which the bay abounds. This was the man 
to whom I had been chained leg to leg at 
Newgate. He had been a steward on board a 
ship, and had frequently been at Cape Town. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that he had 
planned all along to get away at this point. 
He was transported a second time for house- 
breaking ; the commission of which crime he 
didnot deny. Indeed, it was by no means usual 
for the prisoners among themselves to deny 
their guilt ; nor was there any inducement 
to do so. On the contrary, such a pretence, 
if credited, only produced distrust, from the 
want of community of feeling, views, interests 


|and principles, which form the only bond 


among those unhappy men. A convict who 
said, “ I am innocent,” was in danger of the 
fate of the white crow, whose brethren picked 
out his eyes simply from the different colour 
of his plumage. 

Like all the other offences of my fellow-cap- 
tives, this escape drew down upon the whole of 
us increased privations, The surgeon hastened 
our departure; and, during the rest of our stay, 
we were almost always kept below; getting 
only an occasional peep at the magnificent coast 
through the port-holes. We were restricted 
from making little purchases—which had 
been permitted before—of oranges, eggs, salt 
fish, and Cape wine; all of which were ex- 
tremely cheap, and were brought alongside 
by a very fine specimen of the Hottentot race, 
who spoke English about as well as the 
Chinese Comprador at Canton, or the market 
women at Boulogne or Calais. Nearly all my 
leisure, during my stay here, was spent in 
writing letters to my friends and to persons 
of influence in England ; no less than nine- 
teen of which I despatched by different 
opportunities. 

On the seventh day after entering this 
beautiful bay a favourable breeze sprang up, 
and we set sail for Norfolk Island. After 
doubling the Cape, we got into the Trade 
Winds ; which continued with us—although 
at times very light almost to a dead calm—for 
the rest of our voyage. Flights of albatrosses 
and other sea birds accompanied us ; wheeling 
about the ship in graceful circles, and occa- 
sionally darting down and soaring up again 
with some small fish in their beaks. ‘To shoot 
them was a favourite amusement with the 
civil and military officers aboard. 

We had left the Cape about three weeks, 
when there was a general murmuring among 
the men, which some of the more desperate 
sought to kindle into open mutiny. At the 
commencement of our voyage, there had been 
exhibited on deck a table showing the rations 
to which we were entitled under the con- 
tractor’s agreement with the Government ; 
and in it was the item of “ two gallons of wine 
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each,” to be given in the course of the voyage. 
This had a smack of luxury with it which 
seemed out of keeping with the rest of our 
miserable dietary ; but experience had shown 
that prisoners became so reduced by a four 
months’ voyage, crowded together to suffoca- 
tion, as absolutely to require some slight 
stimulant, and accordingly this modicum of 
wine (Cape) was ordered, and came under the 
head of “ Medical comforts.” This had been 
served out to each man mixed with lime 
juice—a gill at atime, once a week. As even 
the allowance had not commenced until we 
had been some time at sea, it was evident that, 
at this rate, there would be a large surplus at 
the end of the voyage. We were in about 
40 degrees of latitude ; and, with our slender 
clothing and reduced condition, suffered 
er from cold. The more evil-disposed 
insisted that keeping back the wine was a 
deliberate frand—a foretaste of the cruelty 
and injustice in store for them, and hinted 
that any fate was better than Norfolk Island, 
where all chance of escape would be cut off. 
They compared their own strength with the 
military guard, counted up many soldiers and 
sailors who would, they believed, desert to 
their side upon the first outbreak. I observed 
more attention was paid to these dangerous 
suggestions than formerly ; and, amongst a 
considerable party of the oldest prisoners, 
there seemed a more fixed and serious purpose. 
Thinking it probable that the surgeon, who 
had shown great zeal and humanity hitherto, 
had proper reasons for reserving the wine, I 
was loath to interfere ; but the aspect of affairs 
was every day becoming morealarming. Men 
left their berths and debated in clusters, for 
hours together, various schemes for seizing 
the ship. In this state of things, I suggested 
that we should respectfully memorialise the 
surgeon on the subject. My proposal was at 
first very jeeringly received; but some of 
the better disposed approving of it, the rest 
agreed, believing, and [ fear hoping, that the 
memorial would be treated as an impertinence, 
and thus fan the flame they had kindled. I 
immediately prepared an address ; expressing 
our gratitude for the medical skill and kind- 
ness we had received, and respectfully stating 
our complaint as to the wine. This being 
signed by the captain of each of the different 
messes on behalf of the whole, I forwarded it 
to the surgeon, with a note stating the cir- 
cumstances which had induced me to inter- 
fere. In a few minutes he came down, and 
said that withholding the wine was the result 
of a miscalculation, and assured us that we 
should receive the remainder in double allow- 
ances daily for the future—a promise which 
he faithfully observed. This kept the men in 
good humour for the rest of the voyage, and 
the evil counsels, which were every now and 
then repeated by some of the most desperate, 
failed of their intended effect. 

Between the Cape and Norfolk Island, a dis- 
tance of about ten thousand miles, we only 
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sighted one sail, which was believed to be an 
American whaler. I had hoped to catch a 
glimpse of the little volcanic island of St. 
Pauls ; but, for the sake of a stronger and 
steadier wind, our Captain kept a much higher 
latitude than is usual, and®we passed the 
island at about three hundred miles to the 
south. ' 
Among my two hundred and twenty com- 
panions, I found one—I am sorry to say only 
one—in whose sociéty and conversation I 
found solace and amusement. He was a fine 
young man, with an intelligent countenance, 
and not quite twenty-one years of age. His 
was a sad story. He had been a merchant’s 
clerk, and in an evil hour had been tempted 
by the offer of a promising speculation to 
create himself a capital by forging acceptances, 
These he renewed as they became due, until 
an accident led to his detection. He hada 
young wife, to whom he had been married 
only three months. On the very night of 
his apprehension he had been reading: aloud 
to her “The Diary of a late Physician ;” and, 
having finished one of the short stories he 
turned the page, and his eye caught the title of 
the next. It was the episode of the “ Forger.” 
He hesitated a moment ; but, as he told me, he 
felt his wife’s eye upon him, and a guilty fear 
of awakening her suspicions compelled him to 
read on. The details of the story sank deep 
into his heart, and he observed with a super- 
stitious dread his wife’s intense interest in 
the hero of the narrative. He had not laid 
down the book an hour, when the officers of 
justice arrived: he was torn from his wife, 
tried, and convicted—He had read exten- 
sively, and possessed an extraordinary memory 
—would to Heaven that all who are tempted to 
sin, as he had sinned, might picture to them- 
selves his mental suffering! Sometimes we 
spent many hours of the night together, 
standing at the foot of our berths, discoursing 
of every conceivable subject that could serve 
to lift him for awhile above the feeling of 
his degraded position ; but there were periods 
when he sank into alow despondency for days 
together. In vain I sought to cheer him 
with the prospect of future liberty, and an 
honourable career that should atone for 
past error; far away from the scene of his 
first crime. 

We had now left England three months; 
yet this period seemed to me a life of misery, 
to which all my previous career was but 
a short prologue. My sufferings, both mental 
and physical, had much weakened me, and 
there were times when I found it hard to 
keep that hopeful and patient tone of mind, 
with which I had tried to go through the 
voyage. It was monstrous and incredible 
(I thought) that I, who had never offended 
against the laws of my country, should be 
there suffering the. most terrible punishment, 
short of death, which had been devised for 
the worst of ruffians; and when my mind 
was overwrought by this thought I marvelled 
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at the tameness with which I had endured it. 


I remember once endeavouring to trace those 
| ideas of the duty of bearing injustice with 
patience, to their origin; and, it seemed to me, 
| that I had been cheating myself all along with 
the maxims of those who had never suffered 
as I had, or had even imagined such a case as 
| mine. These gloomy thoughts visited me 
mostly at night-time ; and, although the morn- 
| ing generally brought with it a calmer feeling 
| and amore reasonable consideration of the 
| uselessness of anything I might say or do to 
ameliorate my condition, I could not help, 
| while the mood lasted, feeling impatient and 
| discontented with myself, as if I had “lacked 
gall to make oppression bitter.” 

My dreams since my conviction had been 
almost invariably of a painful nature. The 
bustle of the day, and the routine of duties to 
which I had now become accustomed, served 
to occupy my mind; but, on finding myself 
alone, the feeling of my misfortunes weighed 
heavily upon me, and in my sleep this sense 
seemed to give birth to every possible variety 
of fearful and distressing imagination. Once, 
and once only, do I distinctly remember 
dreaming of my former condition. It was on 
the night after we had been promised the 
increased allowance of wine. This trifling 


er of good fortune, and the satisfaction 
felt in having removed a cause of dis- 
content breaking the dreary monotony of 
convict life, were sufficient to beget in me 


better spirits. My hopes for the future grew 
brighter that night, and the miseries of the 
past seemed to me soon about to be forgotten 
in happier times. Thus, in spite of the 
intense cold, and our scanty bed clothing, 
I fell asleep. Then it was, that with no fear 


of the gun of the sentry, or the hard life-. 


struggle with the waves which had probably 
overcome my unhappy comrade, 1 slipped 
away from that dungeon floating on the wide 
ocean ; and, in an instant, retracing all our long 
and wearisome voyage, was again in England, 
in my old home. There was little remarkable 
in the dream itself. I was merely living again 
one of the ordinary days of my previous life. 
But how strange that there was no presenti- 
ment of coming evil, no wonderment at my 
own intense delight in the commonest things 
of life! How strange to have been shown the 
time to come, with all its terrible experiences ; 
and then to drink a Lethe draught, and 
slipping back again, to have no memory of it— 
every thought and recollection of what I had 
suffered shuffled off with my degrading 
garments, and left behind in that gloomy 
ship’s hold; where, but a moment before, [ 
had lain down to sleep with my miserable 
companions. I was at home. Faces of old 
friends were there. The same furniture was 
about the room, the same pictures upon 
the walls; but the table was strewn with 
strange books in rich and curious binding, 
which I was examining and wondering how 
they came there. Blessed dream ! not a whit 
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less sweet or real while it lasted than if its 
magic flight and freedom had been true. 

I do not know how long this fancy lasted, 
but I think I had been dreaming all the 
time I had been asleep. At all events . 
was still amid the same scene, when I felt 
some one shake me, and heard a voice calling 
me by name. No wonder that the spell 
was broken at the well-known sound of that 
voice. It was the man whom I loathed as 
the author of all my misfortunes, and with 
whom I had been supposed to have been 
associated in guilt. I had not known that it 
was his turn to watch that night, for I had 
studiously avoided all intercourse with him 
from the day of my sentence. It was the duty 
of the watchman to awaken me to relieve him, 
and thus, by a strange fatality, it fell to him 
to arouse me from the only dream of happiness 
vouchsafed to me during the voyage. 

It may be of interest to the reader to 
know something of the routine of manage- 
ment of the convicts on the voyage. The 
medical superintendent, as I have mentioned, 
is invested with absolute control over the 

risoners, and is responsible for their safety. 

e was assisted in our vessel by two over- 
seers who liad been non-commissioned officers 
in the army, and were to be overseers in 
Norfolk Island : one of them was, by his own 
account, as profligate and unprincipled a 
vagabond as ever I met with. The most 
recent piece of scoundrelism which this 
officer—selected for carrying out the great 
probation system—frequently related and 
chuckled over to the prisoners, was a promise 
of marriage he had made to a servant, who 
was to accompany him to enjoy his “ colonial 
appointment,” and by which he had got her 
watch and several years’ savings. The latter 
fact was considered highly amusing, and con- 
tributed not a little to his popularity. He 
had promised to marry her on a day when 
he knew that the ship would have been at 
least a week at sea. As it eventually turned 
out, the maiden was not so easily disposed of; 
for she took a passage shortly after in another 
ship; and, on her arrival in the colony 
demanded the fulfilment of his promise, 
under pain of an exposure ; which it seems 
the wretch had not the courage to brave. 
Whether matrimony, under the circumstances, 
made either of the parties happy, is more than 
I can say. 

At six o’clock every morning, the prison 
door was unlocked by one of these overseers, 
who called out “Beds up!” whereupon every 
man arose from his berth, rolled up his 
bedding—consisting ofa thin mattrass and one 
blanket, and took them on deck, where they 
remained all day to be aired. Then the floor 
of the prison was scraped and swept in turns 
by the prisoners who did not fulfil any 
special office—such as schoolmaster, clerk, 
captain of the mess. The captains received the 
day’s rations for their respective messes. 
Those who liked it got something of a wash 
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with salt water, introduced from the forecastle 
with a leathern pipe. Ablutions performed 
under such difficulties led to many practical 
jokes, and not a few battles. At eight o’clock, 
&@ pint of cocoa was served out to each man; 
which, with his biscuit, made his breakfast. 
Immediately afterwards school was com- 
menced, books were distributed, and ex- 
changed ; the surgeon examined the sick, 
heard complaints, and awarded punishments. 
These consisted of confinement below deck, 
heavy chains, imprisonment in a kind of sentry 
box on deck, resembling a Chinese cage, in 
which the inmate can neither sit, lie down, 
nor stand upright. We had only one case 
of flogging. In the afternoon, we usually 
had prayers read by the chaplain ; sometimes 
with a moral exordium, which was delivered 
in an impressive and earnest manner. At 
five o’clock we had a pintof tea. Neither our 
tea nor our cocoa bore much resemblance to 
the beverages which I had previously known 
under those names ; but they were warm and 
comforting. At six o’clock the beds were 
taken down and arranged ; and at half-past 
six we were mustered, and returned, one by 
one to our prison, where we were locked in— 
a sentinel, with loaded musket and fixed 
bayonet, being placed at the door. Our 
night was thus nearly twelve hours long. It 
being too dark to read, and as it was impos- 
sible to sleep much more than half the time, 
I was compelled, for four or five hours every 


night, to hear little else than narratives of 


offences and criminal indulgences, of the 
most revolting character. Obscene and blas- 
phemous songs were nightly composed and 
sung; and schemes for future crimes were 
proposed and discussed, with a coolness 
which I shudder to call to mind. The only 
check on them was the sentinel at the door, 
who now and then thrust his bayonet between 
the bars, when it was getting very late 
or the men were unusually uproarious, and 
called out “silence.” 

Our voyage occupied one hundred and 
twenty-four days; and—when it is con- 
sidered that one-half of that time was passed 
in this loathsome place, in darkness, and with 
such companions—some idea may be formed 
of what I suffered in this comparatively 
small portion of my captivity. I have not 
dwelt upon the miseries which, in addition 
to those inflicted on all my companions, were 
peculiarly my own; but I can sincerely say, 
that not for a Dukedom would I pass such 
another four months. 

We had, however, now and then, a little 
fun ; one of the most prolifie sources of which 
was the exquisite power of mimicry possessed 
by a diminutive sickly-looking youth. The 
second overseer was an Irishman, who not 
only spoke an unusually broad brogue, but 
exhibited many ludicrous national character- 
istics. These were caught with the truth of 
a mirror (only adding a little interest) by our 
humorous companion ; and the object of his 
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ridicule never appeared in sight but an ill- 

suppressed burst of laughter was heard at his 

expense. The clever young rogue became an 

object of even more fear than aversion to our 

overseer ; who would walk half round the 

ap and back again, rather than encounter 
is terrible foe. 

In the course of the voyage, I took every. 
opportunity of informing myself, as far as 
possible, of the history and character of my 
companions, both from themselves and their 
fellow convicts. No mixed society of free and 
unconvicted persons could well present greater 
variety, both morally and intellectually, than 
these men. There was Dick Pearson, a man 
of middle age who, though he called himself | 
a sailor, was quite a specimen of the trans- 
ported convict. He had lived, even from boy- 
hood, by highway robbery, burglary, and 
other offences of a most daring character. 
He had been convicted fifteen. times, and had 
already served one penalty of seven years 
transportation. There was scarcely a known 
crime in which this man was not adept, or a 
prison within twenty miles of the metropolis 
of which he had not been an occupant. To 
obtain as full an insight as possible into the 
criminal mind, to judge how far there was 
any hope of reclaiming such men, and what 
was most likely to lead to reform, 1 frequently 
conversed with Dick and others of his class, 
Tn exchange, he asked me a variety of || 
questions upon geography—a kind of curiosity 
which, as I have already stated, was regarded 
with much suspicion by the authorities, 
Indeed, among the convicts, he made no secret 
that his object was to obtain such information 


jas might be useful to them, if they succeeded 


in his favourite project of seizing the ship. 
That he was capable of putting into execution 
such a design, subsequent events at Norfolk 
Island sufficiently proved, Upon one occasion, 
Dick ventured to hint the great possibility of | 
a successful mutiny, as he knew that it would | 
be supported by several of the sailors, and 
even by some of the military guard; which 
latter statement was, J am afraid, true. I 
ee out to him the preparations which 

ad been made to resist such an attempt, the 
small chance of victory, the increased suffer- 
ing which would be entailed upon all the 
prisoners in case of failure, and that even 
success could only be purchased by much 
bloodshed on both sides. This, he said, he 


}considered would be fully justified to obtain 


their liberty ; the faintest hope of which, he 
thought, well worth the peril of their lives, 
The attempt to escape at Symon’s Bay was 
planned by him; and subsequently, on landing, 
he was the ringleader of a more serious and 
desperate conspiracy for effecting the onnape 
of a large body of the prisoners from Norfolk 
Island. 

How different a character was poor, meek, 
good-hearted Stoven! He was about fifty 
years old, and had been for many years a re- 
spectable stockbroker. Being unfortunate in 
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some speculations into which he was drawn, 
he applied himself to that last refuge of the 
intelligent destitute—the business of a school- 
master—the profits of which were never ade- 
quate to support his large family in decency. 
In emergencies he had been in the habit 
of applying to his brother—a wealthy 
member of one of the learned professions 
—who occasionally assisted him, On his 
last application for an advance of five 
pounds, the brother was unfortunately ab- 
sent from England ; and Stoven, goaded by 
the sufferings of his family, unhappily con- 
ceived the idea of forging his brother’s ac- 
ceptance for the amount of which he had 
asked the loan; intending, as he assured me, 
to acquaint his brother of it, persuading him- 
self that he would forgive him and provide 
for the payment, if he should himself be un- 
able to do so. His moderation, however, was 
his destruction; for the bill fell into the 
hands of a gentleman who knew his brother, 
and expressed his surprise at seeing an accep- 
tance of his in circulation for so insignificant 
asum. The brother naturally denied having 
put his name to any such bill. Inquiries 
were made, and he was compelled to give 
evidence against his own brother, to consign 
him to convict infamy, and, as it proved, to 
death. He died a victim to the privations 
and misery of the voyage. 

Then we had one of the Rebeccaites. He 
had been a small farmer in South Wales, and 
had taken a prominent part in the practical 
resistance to the turnpike extortion ; against 
which he and his neighbours had petitioned 
and protested in vain. It has been said that 
a man cannot unknowingly commit a crime. 
In a moral sense, at least, this is true ; and 
Morgan, so far from being cognisant of crime, 
I have no doubt, firmly believed he was dis- 
charging his duty to himself and his neigh- 
bours. Throughout the voyage, and subse- 
quently in Norfolk Island, the conduct of this 
man—and of some others of his countrymen 
(with the exception of one man, a desperate 
ruffian), who, for a similar offence, were suffer- 
ing with him—was sufficient to show that they 
were the unlikeliest of men to be guilty of a 
moral crime. Dick Pearson, poor Stoven, and 
Morgan, who may be considered as types of 
classes aboard, were all members of one 
mess, enduring the same sufferings (if Dick, 
hardened as he was, suffered at all), and all 
with the same sentence of seven years trans- 
portation. 

Considering our miserable plight as to 
clothing, food, and everything else, it might 
be supposed that the thievish propensities of 
the men must, perforce, have remained in 
abeyance,» Not a day or night, however, 
passed without some robbery. The worst of 
them seemed to take a delight in “keeping 
their hands in,” no matter how contemptible 
the prize might be. Knives being forbidden, 
fragments of tin plates, to serve roughly the 
purpose of cutting, were eagerly sought for. 


TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 


As I have mentioned, a tin pint pot was 
delivered to every prisoner at the commence- 
ment of the voyage, which served to receive 
his cocoa, as wellas his pea-soup. I hadnot been 
at sea a couple of days when I found that mine 
had been changed. But, as they were scarcely 
distinguishable one from the other, I gave the 
new-comer a thorough cleaning, and adopted it 
in lieu of my own. The very next day, how- 
ever, aman sidled up tomy mess, and sudden] 
clapping his hand upon the pot, onahieael 
“ Halloa! what are you a-doing with my tin 
pot?” “How do you know it is yours?” 
[ inquired. “There’s my mark at the side,” 
he replied, “and there should be a round O 
at the bottom.” I turned it up ; and, seein; 
the mark of identity referred to, felt boun 
to surrender it. The pot was received with 
an appearance of indignation, and I was 
treated as if I had attempted to doa dirty 
trick, and advised “not to try that game 
on again.” My messmates chuckled at the 
scene; and it was subsequently explained 
to me that this trick of exchanging was a 
common trick amongst prisoners. I suf- 
ered much inconvenience in consequence 
for several days ; and, for want of my pot to 
receive them, was deprived of my rations of 
cocoa, tea and soup. At length I got another ; 
for, happening to mention the trick which had 
been played me to one of the. prisoners, a 
rough fellow with a most ferocious cast of 
countenance, he insisted upon my taking his, 
saying he would try to get the use of his 
messmates’, and reminding me that I had 
written a letter for him at Woolwich—a cir- 
cumstance which it is not remarkable that I 
had forgotten, as I had written at least fifty, 
while in the river, I had, indeed, frequent 
proofs that a kindness is sometimes long re- 
membered, and often gratefully requited, by 
even the worst of criminals, 

Towards the end of our voyage, and when 
about three hundred miles from Norfolk 
Island, we encountered a terrific storm. The 
Pacific is like Othello’s mind, “not easily 
moved; but, being wrought, vexed in the 
extreme.” For two or three days, it had 
presented an appearance little in accordancd 
with its name ; and, on this night, the storm 
increased to aburricane. During the whole 
night the hatches were fastened down, and 
we could do nothing but lie and listen to the 
frequent breaking and long roll of the thunder, 
the rushing of water over the decks, and the 
terrific howling of the wind in the rigging. 
Nothing could be more helpless than our 
condition in the event of any disaster to the 
ship. A compact mass of human life closed ; 
fastened down; the narrow outlet strongly 
barred. We were perfectly helpless. We could 
hear the din of the sailors. running to and 
fro; and in the intervals of the thunder, 
their responsive “ Aye, aye, Sir,” to, the orders 
of their captain. At every plunge of the 
vessel, all seemed to wait in breathless expec- 
tation that it was about to founder; but 
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again and again we rose, and the lightning 
flashing through our tiny portholes, showed 
distinctly every object in the prison. It was 
curious to observe the effect of terror upon 
some of the most hardened of my companions. 
The most noisy were silent then. Some, who 
at other times were accustomed to hold in 
contempt a more civilised mind, asked me 
—with atone of civility which I had never 
experienced from them before—my opinion 
upon our situation. Men, who were perhaps 
in action the most daring, finding no resource 
in their own minds in that terrible and help- 
less state, appealed to me—as to an oracle— 
as to “ whether we should go to the bottom ;” 
to which, of course, I could only reply, that 
in comparison with the number of safe 
voyages, shipwrecks were extremely rare, 
and that we were in the hands of a skilful 
captain. 

Our near approach to Norfolk Island was 
regarded with different feelings by the men. 
The greater part, who detested regular labour 
above all things, would, I think, have pre- 
ferred to spend the rest of their “lagging” 
aboard the ship. For my own part, 1 had 
an unspeakable desire to leave it ; hoping 
that whatever fresh sufferings might await 
me, I should at least be placed in less close 
contiguity with the rest of the prisoners.—At 
length, after a voyage of four calendar months, 
we came in sight of our place of captivity. 
We first saw Nepean Island, which at a 
distance had an extremely hard and repulsive 
appearance ; but, as the main island came to 
view, the magnificent Norfolk Island pine 
trees had an imposing and pleasing aspect. 
Here and there we had glimpses of the 
richly wooded slopes which adorn all the 
islands of the Pacific. 

There being no harbour, we lay off about a 
mile from the coral reefs, the captain ex- 
changing signals with the shore ; shortly after 
which a boat came alongside, rowed by 
prisoners. We were conveyed ashore under 
a guard of soldiers in each boat. It was re- 
markable that after a voyage of seventeen 
thousand miles, several of my companions 
‘were, in this passage of about a mile from the 
ship to the shore, sea-sick. This was doubt- 
less owing to the new motion of the boat. 
True to their instincts, they continued to rob 
one another to the last. One prisoner had a 
pair of Wellington boots stolen from him in 
the boat; having on his way to the shore 
taken them off for some purpose. They were 
purloined by two other prisoners, who had 
shared the plunder between them, each being 
discovered with an odd boot (much too small 
to be of any use to him) concealed in his 
trowsers, which having been selected with 
that disregard for the dimensions of the 
wearer already mentioned, afforded him ample 
es for the concealment of any booty of 
the kind. Two of the guard also complained 
that they had been robbed of “sticks” of 
tobacco, 
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On the morning of our landing, a calm had 
succeeded the storm. The cloudless sky had 
a brilliant hue known only in that delightful 
parallel of latitude, which borders on a tropical 
climate. I felt cheered by the sight of land, 
and by the healthful breezes which fanned 
us as we left the ship. I was prepared to 
meet great hardships; but I did not. expect 
the horrors which awaited me. In happy 
ignorance, my feelings were rather of an 
agreeable kind as I first set foot on that 
paradise; which, changed by the wickedness 
of man, has been since termed, “The Ocean 
Hell.” 


THE THINKER AND THE DOER. 


Ong sits at home, with pale impassive brow, 
Bent on the eloquence of lifeless letters ; 
Noting man’s thoughts from Mind’s first dawn, till now, 
When Truth seems, Heaven-inspired, te burst her 
fetters. 


Another plies the force of stalwart limbs, 
And keen wit sharpen’d by the whirl of action ; 
For midnight lore no studious lamp he trims, 
Curtain’d and muffled from the world’s distraction. 


Two destinies—converging to one end, 
The glorious issue of all human labour ; 
Where in harmonious union softly blend 
The praise of God, the profit of our neighbour. 


Each has his gift—the stamp affix’d at birth, 
That marks him for the servant of a Master ; 

The chosen steward of His realm of Earth ; 
The shepherd watching for a higher Pastor, 


Each has his crown—of earthly laurels here, 
Gather'd and woven by the hand of mortals; 

And when the Spirit-City’s towers appear, 
Dropp'd on his brows by angels at its portals. 


Judge not which serves his mighty Master best, 
Haply thou mightest be true worth’s detractor; 
For each obeys his nature’s high behest,— 
The close-pent thinker, and the busy actor. 


TEN MINUTES “CROSS COUNTRY.” 


In the days when railway locomotion was 
looked upon as something highly interesting, 
but humorously chimerical and impractica- 
ble, a merry fellow prophesied that ere many 
years, “England would become like a gridiron.” 
A harmless enthusiast, this merry fellow, but 
slightly amenable to those commissions de luna- 
tico with which his brother enthusiasts had 
been visited : Salomon de Caus for talking some 
nonsense about steam ; Cyrano de Bergerac for 
his meanderings in aerostation ; and that mad- 
cap, Galileo, for raving about the movement 
of the earth. Railroads and thirty miles an 
hour ! How we laughed in our Hessian boots, 
and Cossack trowsers, and high-collared coats, 
at the absurdity of the thing ; how waggish 
the committees of the House of Commons 
waxed ; and what smart things the Quarterly 
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Review said about steam. Somehow, the 


world hath wagged considerably since then, 
and the prediction of the merry fellow has 
been, like a great many other jovial prophecies, 
considerably more than accomplished. The 
railway gridiron not only spreads itself over 
the map; but innumerable little auxiliary 
bars, called branch lines, continue to inter- 
sect it; so that the gridiron assumes, day by 
day, more the aspect of—what shall I say ?— 
a sheet of paper on which a centipede, his 
hundred legs well —— in ink, has been 
executing a cheerful hornpipe. Am I exag- 
gerating ? I call witnesses to disprove the asser- 
tion: Bradshaw’s railway guide, nay, the very 
stones of the Whistleby station, which as all 
men know is on the Whistleby, Slocumb, and 
Dumbledowndeary branch of the East Apple- 
shire line, a succursal of the great Nornor- 
eastern trunk line. At this station I find 
myself one Sunday evening provided with a 
return ticket from Whistleby to Babylon 
Bridge. The up train—so a porter in a full 
suit of velveteen, well oiled, tells me—will be 
due in twenty minutes. The evening being 
fine, I see no reason why I should not take a 
stroll “cross country.” 

This cross country is not strange to me; 
for, when I was a dweller in the tents of that 
Dumbledowndeary of which I have already 
been bold enough to speak, I frequently wan- 
dered from thence to Whistleby, and from 
Whistleby through that cross country which 


includes in its circuit, two or three villages, 


and many farms. Whither shall my walk 
be now? Two miles away, along green lanes, 
running between orchards and at the foot of 
a hill, in a hollow so deep as to be almost 
like a pit, lies Codlingford. A lovely little 
village it is, though unhealthy through its 
situation—so unhealthy, indeed, that it was 
decimated by the cholera, till the fright- 
ened villagers rolled blazing tar-barrels down 
the steep street to drive the maleficent 
vapours away. Not hither will I walk now, 
however ; for two great silk-printing factories, 
with tier above tier of windows in distressing 
regularity, mar the otherwise charming land- 
scape; tall chimneys tower over the pent- 
house roofs and swinging inn signs; and 
streams of indigo and cochineal discolour the 
once pellucid creek, where I know of several 
trout, and have some suspicion of perch, even. 
Not Codlingford-wise, through which the 
great Dover road runs, and through which it 
is traditionally reported that seventy stage 
coaches (when there were coaches), passed 
every day, will I bend my steps ; nor shall my 
walk be to Crabapple Heath, an inland Dum- 
bledowndeary in miniature, whose inhabitants 
have run mad on the subject of shops, as those 
of Dumbledowndeary have upon houses, and 
have erected Imperial tea warehouses ; and 
“ Saloons of Fashion” and Pantechnicons of 
wearing apparel, and Berlin wool establish- 
ments amid the gorse and furze, and almost 
as “unprofitably gay ;” when, goodness knows 
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the one “everything shop” of the village, whose 


proprietor dispensed linendrapery, sweet-stuff, 
ironmongery, Leghorn bonnets, patent medi- 
cines, boots and shoes, and cheap periodicals, 
with equal impartiality, was quite enough for 
their simple requirements. The Crabappleians 
wait for customers, as do the Dumbledown- 
dearians for tenants. Neither will I wend my 
steps to the church, a grey old building, with 
a leaden steeple charmingly out of the perpen- 
dicular, whose rusted weathercock, all on one 
side, gazes with a sort of sleepy astonishment 
at the bran-new railway, running close by, 
and the little railway cottage in Kentish 
ragstone, where a railway employé passes his 
time between whistling, smoking, and warning 
off the line any stray bullock, which in the 
absorbing gravity of cud-chewing might 
otherwise stare an express train in the face, 
and be thereby converted into premature 
beef. This church is well worth visiting, 
though I have not time to tarry there to-day. 
Mr. Gray might have composed his Elegy in 
the green churchyard, where the “ rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep ;” or in the church 
where painstaking churchwardens have 
covered rich oak carvings, and stone pilasters, 
and fretted roof, with one unvarying coat of 
whitewash—and would, I dare say, had they 
had their way, have whitewashed the great 
squire’s pew, withits somnolent crimson- 
covered hassocks and cushions, its corpulent 
prayer-books and Bibles, giving an additional 
coat of priming to the stone tablets erected 
to worthies who flourished two hundred 
year ago, the monumental brasses telling of 
mitred abbots and signet-ringed priors, in the 
days when matins and complins were sung in 
Dumbledowndeary church, and rich copes 
and dalmatics hung in the little vestry in- 
stead of the parson’s plain gown and surplice, 
flanked by the “ Churchman’s Almanack,” 
a paper relating to assessed taxes, a box of 
lucifers, and the clerk’s snuff-box. Mr. Gray, 
I say, might have meditated on the tombs of 
a succession of village magnates, “ Lords of 
this Manor of Codlingford,” or on the great 
altar-tomb where some pious dame of the 
olden time lies in marble, her hands piously 
joined, and her feet resting on a little dog ; 
or, haply, he might have strolled into the 
belfry, where hang the frayed and faded 
bell-ropes, and where a gaily-emblazoned 
board, like a cheerful hatchment, tells of the 
achievements of the Rochester “youths” in 
the year of grace, 1730, how many bob majors 
they rang, and how Jesse Cotes was tenor. 
He might have moralised on the little gap 
(like a grave) under the gallery stairs, where 
the tressels and coil of ropes lie; he might have 
filled the pulpit with crowds of mind-pictured 
preachers ; shaven friars, cowled penitents, 
and stoled bishops ; Episcopalians with beard 
and moustache; crop-eared Presbyterians 
in Genéva band, beating the drum ecclesi- 
astic ; red-coated Independents, with Bible 
in one hand and broadsword in the other ; 
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smug rectors of Queen Anne’s time, with rosy 
gills and cauliflower wigs, upholding Doctor 
Sacheverell ; portly Georgian vicars thunder- 
ing at the squire (slumbering peacefully in 
his pew) on a question of doctrine and. tithes. 
He might have wandered into the church- 
yard again, and listened through the half- 
opened porch to the organ, tenderly handled 
by the amateur organist (a worthy man, anda 
shoemaker, mundanely speaking), or watched 
the sun-dial, whose hands nor Papist nor Cal- 
vinist, stout Episcopalian nor fierce Nonjuror, 
had been able to tamper with, and gazed at 
the boats rippling the silver surface of the 
river, and the purple haze from the fields 
gradually arising to meet a blue descending 
veil from heaven, till the shadows were inde- 
finitely prolonged, and the stars began to 
shine 


But I have no call todo this; for my name is 
not Gray, and Lam no poet. I promised myself 
and you, reader, a walk ; and behold, I have 
been telling you where we are not to go, without 
instructing you as to where our promenade is 
really to be. Shali it be to Abbey wood, 
whose name is all that now remains to recall 
the once renowned Abbey of Pippinham ? 
But I should have my Dugdale with me to 
enjoy properly a walk thither. Sitting by 
this ruined but yet sturdy oak tree, which 
ore 0 has sheltered beneath its gnarled 

ches many a cowled and shaven monk in 
the old time, sitting thus with the Monasticon 
Anglicanum before me, there would be voices 
of the past for me in Pippinham Wood. I 
should live again in the time when there were 


comes another train, hung with black, whose 
stoker carries a scythe and hour glass, and 
whose guard a mattock and a spade, 


THE FLYING BRIDGE. 


Quand J’étais Jeune, “ When I was Young ; 
Recoliections of an Old Man,” by Paul 
Jacov, who styles himself Bibliophile, Book- 
lover, and Member of all the Academies, is 
an amusing collection of anecdotes; the 
writer of which might not have liked to be 
compelled to raise his hand and swear that 
every incident contained in it is matter of 
fact, chronicled as it actually occurred. 
Nevertheless, sketches of what might come 
under the eye of a French printer, journalist, 
novelist, and theatrical critic during the 
ominous period between 1762 and °82 
would be interesting, if they had only pro- 
bability and general truthfulness (though not 
literal truth) to recommend them. That is 
as much as can be expected when any man 
sits down to write fragments of his own life, 
and is perhaps quite as much as we usually 
get, in many narratives and descriptions 
which profess to maintain the most complete 
accuracy. 

The author, in his first very extraordinary 
chapter, Z’Imprimeur, “The Printer,” tells us, 
“My name is Jacob, which would announce 
me to be a Jew; but I am a Frenchman of a 
good bowrgeoisie and of a learned stock ; for 
my great uncle, le pére Louis Jacob, who 
lived in 1648, published a treatise on the best 
libraries, public and private, which have been 


monks and abbeys; for all that distressingly|and at present are, in the world; and my 
modern public-house yonder, with its flourishes great grandfather Jacob, who did not. dis- 
about “ fine ale,” and “ Poppins’s ginger-beer,” | cover the philosopher’s stone in the hermetic 


in lieu of the ancient hostelry, the black jack, | science, publishe 


in 1647, ‘The Clavicle, or 


and the stoup of Canary; for all the brutal|the science of Raymond Lulle ;’ these are 


Vandalism of that brazen bill-sticker who has 
posted a placard of somebody’s weekly news- 
paper, price threepence, on a charmingly 
antique wall, all shingle, round pebbles, and 
moss, a fragment perchance of the old abbey : 
nay, which might have been a borough, God 
wot, returning its burgess to Parliament before 
the Reform Bill. 

And, while I yet hesitate as to where I 
shall walk, I see “looming in the distance,” 
as Mr. Disraeli would say, a wreath of white 
smoke ; and know that in a very few minutes 
the up train will be due at Whistleby. The 


bell rings ; I hasten to the platform ; Bod-| 
lingford, Crabapple Heath, Pippinham Wood, | 


and all the cross country are nothing to me 
now, for my time is up, and I am bound for 
Babylon Bridge. 

So, also, at a larger station, and on a longer 
line do we stand, often forgetful that the sands 


| 





authentic titles of nobility, and I 1o not intend 
to degenerate.” 

His second chapter is Le Pont Volant, 
“The Flying Bridge,” which now follows :— 


In the year 1764, memorable in history 
for the definitive expulsion of the Jesuits, who 
were banished from France on the occasion 
of the outrage of Damiens against Louis the 
Fifteenth—as they had already been by Henry 
the Fourth, as a punishment of the crime of 
Jean Chatel—I had only just finished my 
philosophy at the Collége de Montagu, 
although I had a beard on my chin; for 
collegiate education being more extended 
than in our days, it was not unusual to see 
grown men on the benches of the schools: 
such instances are now only to be found in 
the German Universities. I must confess, 
however, that we were all over barded, 


are running through the glass. Now pro-|cuirassed, and caparisoned with Greek ‘and 
osing to walk, now to ride ; now irresolutely | Latin. 


cing between a jaunt in yon sleepy- 
looking one horse fly, and a ride on one of that 
string of mettlesome hobbyhorses, till another 
bell rings ; and, gliding slowly into the station, 


At that time, I inhabited a small apart- 
ment suited to my modest income, and situated 
in the fifth story of a six-storied house in the 
Rue d’Ecosse, in order to be within easy reach 
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of the course of lectures at the Ecole de 
Droit, Rue Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais. This 
Quartier Saint Jaques, where my youth was 
spent in studious solitude, was as dear to me 
as a second country ; I loved that interesting 
population of booksellers and antiquarians, 
who printed and sold under the patronage of 
the University. In their shops, and in the 
midst of their family of volumes, I passed the 
sweetest moments, and found the most lively 


pleasures ; for I still wore my white robe of| 


innocence, and a coat of coarse stuff rubbed 
at the elbows, with breeches of drugget (long 
since well ripened at the knees) and speckled 
stockings that displayed the meagre outlines 
of -my calves. 

But behold, one fine morning, adieu to 
booksellers, ancient and modern; adieu to 
black-letter editions and parchment manu- 
scripts! I fell in love, dumbly, patiently, 
expectantly in love. You know nothing about 
the state of a dibliophile who transfers his 
love of paper, printing, and binding, to a 
single animated object of recent date ; a new 
and rare work which can be revised and aug- 
mented ; whose first page is still maiden, and 
which is guarded with more jealousy than an 
ancient Elzevir. 

In a house on the other side of the street, 
at an attic window opposite to my garret, 1 
perceived a fair pretty face, which I regarded 
with complaisance. Melancholy blue eyes, 
a cherry mouth, modest and inviting expres- 
sion, curling hair untouched by powder, a 
nymph-like figure unencumbered by hoop- 
petticoats, charming arms, and a goddess’s 
bosom, which my indiscreet eyes caught a 
glimpse of through the folds of the necker- 
chief; the least of these perfections would 
have been enough to soften a harder heart 
and disorder a stronger head than mine. 

Nevertheless, she was only a book-stitcher 
who worked for M. Barbon’s library. She 
was twenty years old, and had only her little 
chamber and her liberty, although many 
of the Latin classics had already passed 
through her hands. Her name was plain 
Nanette; and her face might serve her 
instead of letters of nobility, since the Com- 
tesse Dubarry rose from a lower station—and 
Louis the Fifteenth’s was a petticoat govern- 
ment. 

Still Nanette was discreet, and stuck to 
her stitching. The neighbourhood of the 
colleges, the schools, and the encyclopedists, 
had not prevailed against her virtue; or 
rather, a love which she concealed preserved 
her from the dangers to which she was 
exposed by her beauty and her inexperience, 
from young and old libertines, As to me, 
who observed her at every hour of the day, 
and even of the night, without remarking the 
shadow of a man in her room, or the slightest 
equivocal symptom in her conduct, I allowed 
myself to be seduced by these austere appear- 
ances ; and I gradually became enthusiastic 
about the most chaste and the most adorable 
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of book-stitchers, without having the courage 
to address a single word to her. 

She was in the habit of bringing her work 
before an open window, doubtless to be nearer 
to the light, which hardly penetrated to the 
back of her attic; but I persuaded myself, 
in spite of the denials of diffidence, that I 
was not unconnected with those long pauses, 
during which I simply believed I was the 
only object of the looks and smiles which 
seemed to reach me in a direct line. I began 
to imitate the book-stitcher by installing 
myself at my window between piles of 
old volumes, whose leaves I inattentively 
turned over without being intoxicated by 
their learned dust; my eyes were directed 
towards my neighbour, who seemed to take 
pleasure in my following her example of 
turning papers about, and who managed the 
rustling of the printed leaves in a sort of 
regular cadence, which made harmonious 
music in the ears of a bibliophile. 

In the course of a month I collated more 
than a hundred folio volumes, while Nanette 
stitched more than a' hundred duodecimos., 
In, love, the act of gazing is. the burning 
mirror of Archimedes, which set fire to ships 
sailing in the open sea. 

I soon forgot that the width of the street 
separated us, and I sent forth sighs, which 
were re-echoed. My joy was at its height, 
because I imagined that I had hunted to bay 
that innocence which was intimidated, whose 
outworks were stormed, and which only 
required to make an honourable capitulation ; 
so true is it, that a man blindly in love can 
see nothing, not even in broad sunshine! I 
ventured to employ the offensive arms of 
signs with the head, inviting grimaces, the 
telegraphic language of gestures, flying kisses, 
and letters; but no answer was given to 
these regular modes of attack, which I 
directed with all the art of Ovid and of 
Gentil Bernard. The book-stitcher only 
blushed with downcast eyes, or redoubled her 
industry without looking at my window, or 
turned round to laugh, or even, after having 
tried to keep a serious, countenance, lost her 
temper, and retreated from the window. I 
attributed these different manceuvres to 
coquetry and female cunning. Poor novice 
that I was! 

In the upper story, and over my chamber, 
there lodged a young theologian, whose 
friends—rich agriculturists of Picardy—des- 
tined him for the ecclesiastical profession. 
He had been sent for this purpose to study, 
at Paris, the Sorbonne sacred and canon law, 
under pére Riballier, who, after the illustrious 
dom Calmet, was the first doctor of religious 
science, and who was to acquire so ridiculous 
a reputation for his criticism of the “ Béli- 
saire ” of M. de Marmontel, 

Athanase Gerbier—such was the name of 
the apprentice priest—united in his person 
all sorts of qualities which could be useless 
to a churchman, who desires only to gain the 
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favour of God by edifying his neighbour. 
He might have been admitted among the 
guards of Frederic King of Prussia, for the 
sake of his gigantic stature. His black and 
bright eyes, his curly hair and beard, his 
delicate and regular features—composed a 
physiognomy capable of inspiring wandering 
thoughts in the toughest of devotees. So 
that it was only for his own defence that he 
wore the long cassock of brown cloth, the 
bands, and the hat of the seculars. 

Athanase Gerbier yielded with so bad a 
grace to the pious intentions of his father, 
that he only just wiped the dust off the 
benches of the theological class, and gained 
nothing by his apprenticeship except an 


invincible disgust for the gown which he was | 


destined to wear. He scarcely retained enough 
Latin and sufficient technical phrases to answer 
the necessary examinations. But as the 
clergy at this epoch, estimating their power 
by the number of annual recruits, were not 
difficult about the choice of their new members, 
he was admitted against his own will by the 
bishop, and judged fit to be ordained priest 
at Whitsuntide. His father, proud of having 
such a son as a blessing upon his house and 


lands, wrote to him to present himself at| 


Amiens, where the ceremony of ordination 
would take place in the presence of his family. 
Gerbier, who had hoped as a last resource, that 
an episcopal sentence would favour his wishes 
by pronouncing his rejection, fell into a state 
of disconsolate helplessness; for he had not 
the moral courage to resist the paternal 


authority, which despotically disposed of his | 


future life, and condemned him to a profes- 
sion so repugnant to his natural inclinations, 
He suffered from this cowardly weakness, 
which he secretly acknowledged and cursed 
as the cause of his critical position ; still he 
made no attempt to conquer it. Such is the 
effect of childish prejudice. 

I had endeavoured to form with him an 
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burden as to defer the moment of departure ; 
he shed tears, and wiped them away with the 
back of his hand. I noticed him closely 
before accosting him, and felt pity for his 
rief. 

en What reason have you for tears, Monsieur 
Athanase?” I asked, with an air of in- 
terest which was not feigned ; “has anything 
unpleasant occurred in respect to your 
thesis ?” 

“Ah!” replied he, nipping his eyebrows, 
“you are very glad of my departure! Yes, 
my father has come to fetch me, and take me 
|to Amiens, to be a priest! Jdfon dieu! if I 
| dare confess the truth to him! Yes, I am the 
most unfortunate of men!” ' 

“What! you are going to be ordained a 
priest? I congratulate you; it is very 
|respectable, and you may get forward with a 
little audacity, address, and talent, especially 
if you preach. Bourdaloue, Massillon, and 
| Bossuet are the models to follow. I advise 
you to make your first attempts in the style 
of Massillon: his is the eloquence of the 
heart ; you would thereby get the women on 
your side, and they make the reputation of 
a preacher.” 

“ Ma foi! preach yourself, if that gives you 
any amusement; as to me, I had rather 
throw myself into the river. But you 
shall not profit much by my absence, Mon- 
sieur ; and if I do not come back to tell you 
what’s what, and have my revenge of your 
treachery! "Tis too bad, much too bad, 
Monsieur Jacob!” 

As if he was afraid of having expressed too 
clearly the bottom of his thoughts, he turned 
his back and left me, without the least regard 
'to my well-meant condolence, and without 
;acquainting me with the motive for his ill- 
| will, which I had never suspected. 
| Lreflected a moment on these mysterious 
reproaches ; and while I was thinking of 
‘following him to obtain an explanation of 


intimacy of neighbourhood and of study ; but | these last words, I saw him at the turn of 
he was too timid and too silent to accept my | the Rue d’Ecosse in his fathers char-d-banc. 
repeated advances, which seemed rather to Nanette, motionless at her window, with red 
embarrass him, if I could judge from his eyes and clasped hands, looked after him till 








blushing, his stammering, and his beating a 
retreat with overstrained politeness. 

I often began with him an entirely per- 
sonal conversation, in order to set him at 
ease and enter more into his confidence ; but 
his furbelowed masters had already cured 
his natural frankness and engrained him with 


hypocrisy. Moreover, he was ashamed of his | 


ignorance, which I exposed without intending 
it, and our meetings occurred less frequently 
in proportion as I lost more time in my in- 
trigue at the window, which I had to carry 
on all by myself. There was even between 
us a coldness not far from turning into hatred ; 
for Gerbier avoided me, and darted threaten- 
ing glances at me. 

One day I found him on the staircase : he 
carried a little chest, and stopped at every 
step, not so much to take breath under his 


he disappeared. She took no notice of the 
glances which I shot from the street to her 
|attic, but shut her window with a slam, and 
| appeared no more the whole day lcng, though 
I uselessly remained at mine to watch her. 
In the evening I observed that she went 
|} out with a basket in her hand, and ran toa 
fruit-woman, doubtless to get something for 
her supper. I determined to wait for her in 
the passage of her house, and bluntly declare 
my love to her, which deprived me of all 
repose. In fact, when she returned with her 
basket full of nothing but charcoal, and 
passed close to me without recognising me in 
the darkness in which we were, I seized her 
by the arm, and suddenly approached my face 
so close to hers, undoubtedly through the 
| force of attraction, that she screamed with 
‘surprise as she endeavoured to escape from 
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this ¢ée-d-tHte, which commenced with a| herself from my blunt declaration to conceal 


|her trouble and delay her defeat ; I ended by 


kiss. 
“Mademoiselle,” said I, with ardour, “I 
venture here to intercede with you for some 


one who loves you more than you think, and | 


who is exceedingly unhappy !” 
“And ’tis you who speak to me on his 


account!” replied she, mistaking the am-| 


biguous sense of this declaration ; “ but his 
timidity has not prevented his declaring 
sentiments which [ share with him; I 
know how unhappy he is, and I blame his 
incredible weakness. I am more unhappy 
than he. To-morrow I shall have ceased to 
auffer !” 

“Ts it possible that you love him, my dear 
Nanette!” cried I, squeezing her hand. 
“Then his happiness only depends upon your- 
self, and I entreat you not to let him languish. 
Permit me to visit you, to love you con- 
stantly! I am now the happiest of men!” 

“Monsieur, you are not then a friend of 
his?” she replied, disengaging herself from 
my hands. “And that I should think he 
had confided all to you! When I really 
love, it is for life; and it is better to die 
than to renounce the beloved object. Adieu, 
Monsieur ; you will be sorry to have so ill 
understood me!” 

She had escaped before I had time to think 
of detaining her, and she scolded me in these 
terms from the top of the staircase, up which 
she had run, while I remained below silent 
and stupefied at these strange maledictions, 
which I did not understand, especially when 
I compared them with the opening portion of 
our friendly interview. 

I remembered the verses in Virgil where 
Galatea hides herself in the osier-ground, in 
order to be followed and caught there ; and 
the tardy inspiration started me on the track 
of the fair fugitive. But I could not catch 
her : in vain I entreated her outside the door 
and through the key-hole ; she did not deign 
to answer me, the pitiless Nanette! The 
silence which saciedl in her chamber even 
made me think that she had chosen some 
other hiding-place, and I descended slowly, 
not without making a halt at every step and 
raising my head to listen whether she did 
not call me. 

This flight, which was not caused by 
coquetry, discouraged me at first by scatter- 
ing doubts in the midst of a passion which 
was as incredulous, as it was inexperienced. 
Still, it is not the first blow which destroys a 
deliberately formed opinion, and I gradually 
returned to the belief that I was beloved. 
My doubts were even effaced by the shadow 
of favourable presumptions, and I inter- 
preted to my advantage what had before 
appeared the most adverse to my hopes. We 
so easily deceive ourselves about what we 
desire! I had no difficulty in drawing a 
happy omen from the conversation which had 
so. greatly surprised and afflicted me ; I per- 
suaded myself that Nanette had withdrawn 
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concluding that the sensitive book-stitcher was 
not less impatient than myself for some oc- 
casion which might hasten the ordinary 
dénouement. I therefore determined to make 
this occasion arise as soon as possible—the 
imagination of a young man isso bold and ex- 
travagant when spurred on by love, and 
when it gallops unbridled over the waste- 
ground of desire ! 

It was summer, and as the heat of the day 
is retained during the night in those houses 
where the fresh air does not penetrate, 
Nanette usually left her window half-open 
during the evening, in order to breathe a 
less suffocating atmosphere while she slept, 
and, while watching her motions, I became 
aware of this dangerous habit. 

IT had often calculated the distance between 
our two windows, and every time, this 
distance, which I devoured in idea, was di- 
minished in my eyes; this day I familiarised 
myself with it, by means of measuring it 
according to the desire of passing it which I 
felt—fifteen feet in breadth, and sixty in 
height ; I had only to throw a bridge from 
one side of the street to the other ; and, en- 
chanted with this audacious project, which 
would have put a fairy’s wand to the proof, I 
excited myself by the certainty of success to 
venture on these risks and perils. All my 
castles in the air were at that time situated 


}in the Rue d’Ecosse. 


I immediately busied myself about the 
means of creating a bridge which should have 
sufficient solidity for me to pass it, without 
imminent danger of my carrying away the 
flexible flooring under my weight. I had, 
when twenty-four, a sure foot and an eye 
steady enough to save me from trips and 
giddiness. Moreover, love is a lucky guide 
in the greatest hazards. 

When the night had caused the lights to 
be put out, and set the neighbours ve I 
groped my way into the street, where I had 
remarked a pile of planks which had been 
brought yesterday to the front of a cabinet- 
maker’s shop. I had taken care to hang out 
from my balcony a long and stout rope, to 
which I fastened two oaken planks, and by 
which I afterwards hoisted them to my 
chamber-window, without noise and without 
accident. I mentally triumphed over my 
future conquest, when I found myself the 
proprietor of these capital boards, which I 
was not slow in making use of ; thus, with 
my rope I fastened the shortest and the 
thickest to the sill of my window, from which 
it projected about six feet, and on this first 
scaffolding I pushed my second plank to the 
opposite window, in such a manner that the 
extremities had scarcely at each end a point 
of support. 

Oh! how T leapt with joy while admiring 
this bridge of a single arch, boldly thrown 
across the street, and giving me a pathway two 
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feet wide, without a parapet! I was too im- 
patient to make trial of my aérial construction 
to contemplate it very long at a distance, and 
discover its defects: to hesitate under such 
circumstances was to retreat. But love per- 
forms impossibilities—and I was mad with 
love ! 

I only looked at the happy termination of 
the path which I had to travel in the air, and 
I bravely ventured cross-legs on this plank, 
which bent and shook at every motion I made. 
When I was in the middle of the bridge, which 
was ready to give way with me, and when I 
measured with a glance that frightful perpen- 
dicular height, I felt a cold shiver to the very 
tip of arta and I shut my eyes to save 
myself from falling, for a giddiness made the 
neighbouring objects turn and twist, caused 
a singing in my ears, and a grinding of my 
teeth, made my blood stagnate, and my heart 
beat. It was only for one moment, a terrible 
moment, that I fancied I must be killed, and I 
forgot Nanette ; then I took courage, and as 
it was more difficult to go back than to 
advance, I did advance, resigned to what 
might happen. I owed thanks to my lucky 
star when I got into harbour without ship- 
wreck, and escaped from that horrible night- 
mare by reaching the shore: that is to say, 
Nanette’s window. This window, which I 
pushed gently, resisted my efforts; from 
which I concluded that it was fastened, and I 
directly sought for a method of opening it 
without making a noise. I determined, how- 
ever, on no account to raise the siege of a 

lace which was almost carried by storm. I 
istened whether Nanette did not wake, and I 
pees my face against the dim glass in the 
ope of distinguishing what was going on 
within. I perceived a reddish glimmer, which 
tinged the white curtains of the bed with a 
spectral light, and I wondered at this great 
fire kindled on the hearth in the midst of 
summer. 

A deep sigh attracted my looks and my at- 
tention down below into thestreet, where a man 
was standing sentinel. The presence of this 
troublesome witness, who seemed to have 
stopped for the purpose of observing me, 
urged me to hasten the dénowement of the 
adventure, and I darted a more searching 

lance into the chamber. I then beheld all :— 
Nanette, stretched upon her bed but not 
undressed, seemed deprived of consciousness ; 
a brasier of charcoal near her surrounded her 
with an atmosphere of poisonous smoke : she 
was on the point of perishing, if she was not 
already dead of suffocation. 

I hesitated no longer; I forgot the man 
who was watching me, and the fragile support 
on which I was suspended; I threw myself 
with all my strength against the worm-eaten 
sashes, and smashed them in pieces, as well as 
the glass panes, which I could hear rattle 
down upon the pavement. But [had entered 
Nanette’s chamber, and the fresh air which 
rushed upon her immediately counteracted 
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the influence of that stupefying smoke. I 
stamped and extinguished the burning char- 
coal under my feet, and, almost sutiocated 
myself, I ran to the assistance of the insen- 
sible Nanette ; I called her by name, I rubbed 
her hands in mine, and moistened her temples 
with cold water. 

Sensation gradually returned ; but, para- 
lysed by the effects of the vapour, she 
revealed the thoughts which had lulled her 
sleep of death. 

“Athanase ! is it you?” said she, stretching 
jout her arms as if toembrace me. “TI have 
| killed myself for grief because I had no more 
hope of becoming your wife. Athanase, my 
jlove, pardon me, and think of your poor 
Nanette!” 

“Confusion!” thought I to myself, with 
disappointment. “Athanase! ‘tis not me 
then that she loves ? ’tis a little late for me to 
learn the truth. Why did not she tell me? 
I should not have run the risk of breaking 
my neck; yes, but then I should not have 
saved her !” 

“ Athanase! ah! it is not he ;” she con- 
tinued, regaining the use of her senses as 
the carbonic exhalations were driven off by 
the sharp night-air. “You here, M. Jacob? 
Who gave you leave to intrude into my 
room? You are not come to prevent me from 
dying ? But you are mistaken ; I do not love 
you. I love none but Athanase Gerbier, and 
Iam dying because they have made him a 
priest.” 

“You shall not die, Mademoiselle,” I 
replied, the more respectfully that I had it at 
heart to repair the errors of my presumption ; 
“T deceived myself, I confess, and I beg you 
to forget it, in return for the service which 
I am rendering to my neighbour Athanase, 
by restoring you to him safe and sound. A 
few minutes later, I shudder at the thought 
of it, and you would have been lost. Pardon 
me for having entered by your window.” 

“Pardon you ?” cried a thundering voice, 
which proceeded from my own chamber. 
“Yes, when I have punished you for your 
infamous treachery ; when I shall have tram- 
pled you both under my feet, and over- 
whelmed you,with scorn. Where is the 
wretch, that I may strangle him ! ” 

At these words, the plank of the bridge 
rattled and tottered under the steps of a 
man, who darted into the attic; and, with 
his fist raised, threw me down near the 
bed on which Nanette was still lying, 
feeble and almost asleep, as if she were 
intoxicated. That voice, those steps, and 
the blow which felled me to the ground, 
awoke her from her stupor and she sat up 
pale and haggard. 

“ Nanette,” said he, stammering with rage, 
“TI find you faithless and culpable! I w 
have renounced my father, my family, and 
my profession, for the sake of loving you only 
in the world. The very day of my departure, 


you receive my rival.” 
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Athanase Gerbier, in despair at leaving 
Paris and his mistress to devote himself to the 
Church, had waited till his father stopped 
| at the first inn, and then fled, in spite of the 
| distance of several leagues. He returned to 
Paris, joyous and out of breath, faint with 
hunger and fatigue, bathed in perspiration 


|| drove him back. On his arrival in the Rue 
d’Ecosse, towards midnight, he observed a 
communication established between my win- 
dow and that of Nanette. He also saw, on 
this mysterious bridge, a living shadow tra- 
velling with prudent slowness. Grief and 
| astonishment deprived him of speech, and he 
remained the mute spectator of what he would 
have hindered at the price of his blood. He 
refused to believe his own eyes for the sake 
of excusing his dear Nanette; but, as soon 
as I had broken the sashes and disappeared | 
through the breach, he was no longer master | 
of himself. He swore a thousand deaths, cried | 
vengeance, and sought the most prompt mode 
of surprising me. I had neglected to shut the 
street door; he mounted the stairs without 
hindrance, penetrated into my apartment, and 
blindly crossed over by the dangerous road | 
which I had passed with so much precaution. 

“Ah !” said Nanette in a persuasive tone, 
and folding him in her arms, “thank from 
the bottom of your heart, and repay with 
a grateful friendship this good M. Jacob, 
who has saved my life; for, without him, you 
would have found only my corpse. I had 
resolved to suffocate myself !” 

“ You are the cause of her dying,” added I, 
with a smile, “and J bring her to life: still 
she does not love me, and will love no one 
but you!” 

We embraced each other. They promised 
me friendship instead of love, and I assisted 
these lovers with so disinterested a zeal, that 
in spite of an angry father—in spite of the 
bishop and the Sorbonne—in spite of misfor- 
tune and the rest, this history finished, like 
the old fairy tales, with a marriage and a 
numerous family. 





ALL ABOUT PIGS. 


ConsIDERING how many nations abhor 

rk, it may appear remarkable that the pig 
bee been so generally deemed a valuable 
animal. The Jews, the Mohammedans, and 
the Hindoos, all shun pork as an article of 
food. There is a story told of the early Jews, 
which places their porco-phobia in rather a 
ludicrous light. Although they were for- 
bidden to eat pork, they were permitted to 
rear pigs for sale, and they might also use 
lard as a fuel for their lamps; but about 
70 sec. further restrictions were laid on 
them. Dr. Kitto states that, at that period, 
Jerusalem was besieged by one of two 
brothers, who were rival claimants for power. 
The besieger, not wishing to interrupt the 
services of the temple, permitted an arrange- 
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ment under which money was let down from 
the temple in a box, in return for which the 
lambs required for the daily sacrifices were 
sent up. But one morning, some mischievous 
Jerusalemite contrived to put a pig into the 
box instead of a lamb. When half way, the 
pig reared himself up, and happened to rest 
his fore feet upon the temple wall! This sacri- 
lege was enough to bring about a new decree 
or law, prohibiting the rearing of swine at 
Jerusalem. 

The wild pigs, unowned and uncared for, 
which roam about many cities, obtrude them- 
selves upon the notice of travellers in a way 
most unavoidable. Thus, Colonel Sykes says 
that in the Deccan, every village abounds in 
wild hogs, but any property in them is 
equally abjured by individuals and the com- 
munity ; they live in the streets, they are 
public scavengers, and they dispute with the 
dogs the possession of the offal thrown out 
from the houses. 

The Cincinnati pigs, which Mrs. Trollope, 
Sir Charles Lyell, and other English tourists 
in America have commented upon, are not 
all rovers; there is much pig-enterprise in 
this great centre of Ohio commerce. Lyell 
describes the unowned swine, and also the 
sleeker animals which bring large fortunes to 
the “pork aristocracy” of Cincinnati. The 
former is a roaming, restless, thriftless brute, 
with long legs, porcupine-like bristles, a hide 
of almost rhinocerine thickness, and much of 
the grim aspect of a wolf ; whereas the tame 
hog of the same city has been rendered a 
most valuable animal. 

To what extent a pig may be useful to man 
while yet living, in addition to the purposes 
which hesubserves when dead, has, perhaps, not 
yet been fairly ascertained. Certain it is that 
pigs are treated in a very ungentlemanly 
way, by the gentlemen who walk on two 
legs. Charles Lamb, it is true, by his Disquisi- 
tion on Roast Pig, does by implication pay a 
compliment to the living animal. But Leigh 
Hunt characterises a pig as an animal 
“having a peculiar turn of mind; a fellow 
that would not move faster than he could 
help ; irritable, retrospective, picking objec- 
tions, and prone to boggle; a chap with a 
tendency to take every path but the proper 
one, and with a sidelong tact for the alleys.” 
The moral and mental philosophy of a pig’s 
existence is thus ingeniously set forth by Sir 
Francis Head —* With pigs, as with man- 
kind, idleness is the root of all evil. The 
poor animal, finding that he has absolutely 
nothing to do, having no enjoyment, nothing 
to look forward to, but the pail which feeds 
him ; must eagerly (or, as we accuse him, 
greedily), greet its arrival, Having no busi- 
ness or diversion—nothing to occupy his hours 
—the whole powers of his system are directed 
to the digestion of a swper-abundance of food. 
To encourage this nature assists him with 
sleep, which, lulling his better faculties, leads 
his stomach to become the ruling power of his 
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system—a tyrant that can bear no one’s 
presence but his own. The poor pig thus 
treated, gorges himself, sleeps, eats again, 
sleeps, awakes in a fright, screams, struggles 
against the blue apron, screams fainter and 
fainter, turns up the whites of his little eyes, 
and dies!” 

But though the progress of modern civili- 
sation may not have advanced far into pig- 
dom, yet do we occasionally hear of shrewd 
knacks and habits acquired by these animals. 
The jungle-hog of India, we are told, makes 
his bed of meadow-grass ; this he cuts down | 
with his teeth, as if it were done with a 
scythe, and piles it up into oblong heaps, as 
regularly as thatch on houses. When he has} 
thus collected a large heap, he creeps under it | 
to rest: when he leaves it he creeps out at the | 
other end without disturbing it. He remains 
quite invisible when in his house, but leaves a 
loop-hole through which to have an eye upon 
his enemies. In Minorca an ass and a hog 
are occasionally yoked together to a plough ; 
and Pennant speaks of a Morayshire farmer 
who used a cow, a sow, and two horses, to form 
histeam. In Hertfordshire a farmer once went 
to St. Alban’s market in a small cart drawn 
by four hogs ; and a hog has been known to 
submit to the saddle and bridle. In some 
parts of Italy, pigs are employed to hunt for 
truffles. A string is tied to the animal’s leg, 
and he is led into the fields where truffles 
grow : wherever he stops, smells the soil, and 


roots up the ground, there truffles will be 
found. 

In connexion with field-sports, the boar of 
olden time occurs naturally to the mind of mo- 
dern readers. Ofthe legends, the histories, the 
songs, the pictures relating to boar-hunting, 
every one knows something ; and that sport 


is not even now extinct. We have few or no 
wild boars in England, but many parts of the 
Continent abound in them. The Prince of 
Condé kept dogs for boar-hunting down to 
1830 ; and more than one “ noble lord” are 
reported to have enjoyed this sport in the south 
of France in recent times. If it be true that the 
boar’s head, which graces the dinner-table at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on Christmas day, is 
“neatly carved in wood,” it argues a sad 
scarcity of real boars’ heads. But if the 
sportsman does not now act against the pig, 
he occasionally acts with him. It is related 
that the gamekeeper of the late Sir H. St. 
John Mildmay, while pursuing his avocations 
in the New Forest, conceived the idea of edu- 
cating a pigling to fill the part of a pointer 
dog. The pig used to accompany him to a 
considerable distance from home; and he 
enticed her still further by the bribe of a kind 
of pudding made of barley meal, which he 
carried in one of his pockets; his other 
pocket was filled with stones, to throw at the 
Pig whenever she misbehaved. She proved 
tolerably tractable ; and he soon taught her 
what he wished, by this system of rewards 





and punishments, She became an excellent 
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pointer. One fault, alas! she had: she was 
an epicure in delicate young lamb; and ate, 
without cooking, sundry lambs which became 
her prey in the farm-yard. She was lowered 
from her dignity as a pointer, and became— 
bacon. 

It must be confessed, however, that any 
enumeration of the uses of the living pig to 
man will necessarily be a short one; and we 
will, therefore, trace him through the ordeal 
by which he is made a valuable dead pig. 

The rearing of pigs for the market has 
become a much more carefully studied occu- 
pation than in former days. It was once 
deemed that any refuse would suffice for any 
pig ; but pig-breeders have become philoso- 
phers, knowing that the quality of pork de- 
pends on the food of the animal. Certain it 
is that pigs are nearly as omnivoroug as the 
bipeds who own and kill them. They will 
eat all kinds of clover, cabbage, vetches, 
lucern ; all such roots’as potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, parsneps ; all the varieties of corn, 
beans, and peas ; linseed meal and oil-cake ; 
beech-mast and acorns; apples and other 
fruits (if they can get them) ; the grains and 
wash from distilleries and breweries (many a 
pig has been drunk with distillery refuse) ; 
the refuse from starch-works and from corn- 
mills ; the potato peelings, and the cabbage- 
cuttings, and all the odds and ends which 
constitute. kitchen refuse; the more dainty 
butter-milk and skim-milk, and whey, which 
give the choice niceties of “dairy-fed pork” 
—all are welcome to the pig. According to 
the purposes for which the animals are des- 
tined, so is the food chosen by those who 
make it a matter of business. If they are to 
be sucking-pigs, to be killed at two or three 
weeks old, their quality will be affected by 
the food which the mother eats; if they are 
to rise to the dignity of porkers, they are fed 
carefully to meet the palates of London 
buyers, who are mightily particular in their 
fresh pork ; if they are to become bacon-hogs, 
they undergo a certain kind of fattening after 
they get beyond the age of porkers. 

In respect to the prize pigs, which lead 
such a life of fame every December, they are 
fed on barley-meal, steamed potatoes, Indian 
corn, skim-milk, pea-meal, and various other 
things which pigs do love; and the rearers 
try to discover which fodder has the greatest 
fat-producing qualities. Thus we find that, 
at the Christmas Cattle Show in 1851, as at 
its predecessors, the medals and the purses of 
sovereigns were awarded to the owners and 
breeders of fat pigs, who were able to show 
what kind of food, and for what length of 
time, had produced the roly-poly state of the 
animals. One had revelled in buck-wheat, 
barley-meal, peas, and milk-and~-water ; 
another in barley-meal, potatoes, and whey ; 
and so on. As to the appearance of these pets 
—trying to stand and to look out of their 
eyes, but unable to do either—most persons 
are familiar with it, 
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The English pigs are better fed than the! 
Irish, but the latter are more important to 
their’ owners ; for it remains too often true} 
that the pig is “the gintleman that pays the | 
rint.” They are often bedded better than the 
children of the cotter, and if he had anything 
better than potatoes to give them, he woul 
do so; but he has not, hence, Irish bacon and 

rk are somewhat coarse. Almost the 
whole of this comes over to England, for poor 
Paddy can seldom afford to eat his own pig. 
Pig-jobbers, Mr. Inglis tells us, attend in 
large numbers at Irish markets and fairs. 
A pig-dealer would come to a countryman 
who held a pig by a string, “How much do 
you ask?” “Twenty-eig t shillings,” the 
answer might be. “Hold out yer hand,” 
says the buyer ; and the proprietor of the pig 
holds out his hand accordingly. The buyer 
places a penny in it, and then strikes it with 
a force that might break the back of an 
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ox. “Will ye take twenty shillings?” The 
other shakes his head. “Ask twenty-four, 
and see if I will give it yer.” After a 
little more bargaining, the purchase is agreed 
on, and perhaps an odd shilling spent in 
whiskey. 

The sides of Irish bacon are sent, roughly 
salted, to London, Liverpool, Bristol, “and 
other ’ English ports ; they are consigned to 
bacon-curers or provision-merchants, who 
complete the necessary processes, and render 
the flitches and hams fit for sale. The lard 
or fat of a pig “takes salt,” as it is termed, 
very readily, and hence the fitness of pork for 
salting and curing. Attempts have often been 
made to guess at the number of pigs, and the 
quantity of pig-produce, which reach England 
from Ireland; but, since the trade between 
the two countries has been assimilated to a 
coasting trade, authentic data are wanting. 
In 1837, the number of pigs which crossed 
Saint George’s Channel was seven hundred 
thousand ; but steam-navigation must since 
have increased this number. With respect 
to the metropolis, about forty thousand pigs 
are annually sold in Smithfield, fifteen thou- 
sand sucking pigs at Newgate Market, one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and twenty 
thousand stone of dead pig at the same 
market, and five nani thousand stone 
at Leadenhall. Most of this is English 
produce, 

The remarkable processes by which pig- 
meat is cured, are best illustrated, perhaps, 
by Westphalia ‘hams, The hams are piled up 
in deep tubs and covered with layers of salt, 
saltpetre, and a small quantity of bay leaves. 
In this situation they are left for five days ; 
a strong pickle of salt and water is then 
made, in which the hams are immersed ; and 
when this pickle has thoroughly penetrated | c 
the meat, the hams are soa ed. for twelve 
hours in pure spring water. They are lastiy 
hung up for three weeks in a smoke made 
from juniper bushes, which in that country 
are very plentiful. Some of the French 
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chemists have made a fierce onslaught on 
|saltpetre, as an agent in curing hams and 
bacon ; they say that the nitric acid clings to 
the meat in too obstinate a manner, and “that 
most of the ill effects of such food, when eaten 
too exclusively, may be traced to the salt- 
petre ; they recommend sugar in the place of 
saltpetre. 

The fresh pork, the salt pork, the head, the 
bacon, the pettitoes, the black-puddings (in 
which the blood of pig takes a part)—these 
are the forms in which our friend the 
grunter contributes to the dinner-table. But 
his uses do not end here. There is the lard, 
there is the skin, there are the bristles. The 
lard, made by a careful treatment of pig-fat, 
is an exceedingly pure substance, and is 
employed in numberless ways by the cook, 
the apothecary, and the perfumer. Ointments 
have very generally lard as one of their 
ingredients ; and as for perfumery, if the 
bear’s grease, and the marrow oil, and the 
Circassian cream, and the pomade divine, and 
the lip-salve—if they could speak, they would, 
doubtless, have much to say concerning the 
virtues of lard. 

Pig-skin is converted into a leather, and a 
very tough leather it makes ; so tough, indeed, 
that no other equals it as a material for 
saddles. A hard rider would soon rub and 
thump a saddle to“death, were it formed of 
anything less obdurate than pig-skin ; and 
hence pig-skin has come to have a sort of 
figurative meaning among equestrians. It is 
also used for pocket-books, and for some 
other purposes. The supply of pig leather 
depends upon the prevalence, or otherwise, of 
the practice of cooking pork with the skin on ; 
very little pig- -leather is derived from English 

igs. In Mexico the skins of hogs, blown up 
ike bladders, serve as water-bags for the 
itinerant water-dealers. 

But a much more important piggish con- 
tribution to man’s use consists in bristles. 
These bristles are used in England to an 
enormous amount; and it is found that 
Russia and Prussia are almost the only 
countries which can furnish us with the 
requisite supply. The bristles of small pigs 
are short and slender; the only good kinds 
are obtained from large hogs. About two 
million pounds of bristles are imported 
annually, all taken from the top of the hog’s 
back, where alone they are large and strong 
enough, It has been calculated that an 
average bristle weighs about two grains, 
that about a pound is yielded by each hog, 
that two million Russian and Prussian hogs 
have thus annually to contribute to the wants. 
of the English brush-maker, and that the 
number of individual bristles thus contributed 
cannot be much less than seven thousand 
millions! ‘The bristles are variously coloured, 
and are sorted before being used by the brush 
maker ; they are dressed by a sort of combing 
process, and are sometimes bleached. Great is 
the number of species in the brush genus, to 
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which the pig-bristle lends its aid ; there are 
painting-brushes and dusting-brushes, white- 
wash-brushes and distemper-brushes, stair- 
brooms and hearth-brooms, shoe-brushes 
and clothes-brushes, scrubbing-brushes and 
bottle- brushes, hair-brushes and _ tooth- 
brushes—brushes round and brushes flat, 
brushes hollow and brushes solid, brushes 
with handles and brushes without (or sine 
manubrium, as an inventor has learnedly 
named them). Bristles are also, as we 
know, employed by the cobbler; and they 
are used in making the tough ropes with 
which the Shetland fowlers carry on their 
perilous trade. 

In Mexico and other countries where pigs 
are reared on a large scale, many manu- 
factures are carried on in which pig-produce 
bears a part. Cincinnati seems to take the 
lead of all other towns in this respect. Mrs. 
Trollope complains that she never saw a 
newspaper without remarking such advertise- 
ments as the following: “ Wanted imme- 
diately, four thousand fat hogs ;” “ For sale, 
two thousand barrels of prime pork ;” and 
that it is impossible to walk the Cincinnati 
streets without encountering snouts of various 
degrees of uncleanness. It is said that the 
Cincinnati pig-trade began about 1825, at a 
time when the Germans formed a notable 
proportion of the population. Some specu- 
lators began by making pickled pork of the 
sides and hams of the pigs; others thought 
that the “trotters” and the “ cheeks” might 
command a sale; others established sausage 
manufactories; while the butchers were 
willing to kill the pigs for the sake of the 
skin and bristles. A Frenchman established 
a brush-work, and bought and used all the 
bristles; another collected the finer hair 
from the animal, washed and curled it, and 
used it as a stuffing for mattrasses. Then 
came a lard speculator ; machines were in- 
vented for pressing oil out of lard (and 
beautiful oil this seems to be, as the late 
Great Exhibition testified); and the solid 
residue of this pressed lard became the basis 
of an extensive stearine candle manufacture. 
Then came a chemist, who mourned over the 
red streams which polluted the streets of the 
town ; he “killed two birds with one stone,” 
by removing the unsightly refuse, and estab- 
lishing a large manufactory for obtaining 
prussiate of potash from the pigs’ blood. 

Good reader ; we have not, it is true, sup- 
plied that autobiography of which the open- 
ing paragraph treated ; but we have, it is 
hoped, gone “the whole hog” in showing the 
main points in the life and death of a pig, and 
the varied services which—willingly or not— 
he renders to man. Many persons profess to 
go “the whole hog,” without knowing the 
origin of the phrase ; and we may therefore 
tell them that Virginia is reputed to be its 
birthplace. When a Virginian butcher kills 
a pig, he is said to ask his customers whether 
they will “ go the whole hog,” as, in such case, 





he sells at a lower price per pound than if 
they pick out the prime joints only. 
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In the winter of 1851 I left Philadelphia, 
at that time my place of residence in the 
United States, to make a short stay in Boston. 
My acquaintance with Boston is but slight ; 
for I visited it during a period of cheerlesg 
cold, heightened by the constant prevalence 
of east winds; and my own engagements 
prevented many wanderings. One excursion, 
however, which I took in its vicinity, put 
me in possession of a document which I 
think may prove not uninteresting to the 
readers of “ Household Words.” 

About fifteen miles from Boston stands 
Salem, which will now be known to many 
through Nathaniel Hawthorne’s introduction 
to the “Scarlet Letter.” In this story, 
allusion is made to the belief in witchcraft, 
which, nearly two centuries ago, spread like 
an epidemic not only over portions of Eng- 
land and the European continent, but also in 
these far off colonies ; and, most virulently of 
all, in the now unimportant little town of 
Salem. Hearing that in the court-house 
of Salem a few records of the examination 
of some of the victims of a wild and 
destructive superstition were permitted to be 
seen, I was glad to have the opportunity of 
accompanying a friend on a short visit to 
the town. 

Our first visit was to the Custom House. 
We found it exactly as described by Haw- 
thorne—a dreary-looking brick building, very 
much out of repair; the paint-work worn 
and dingy, and the grass growing in the 
chinks of the stones around it, rather con- 
veying the idea of a deserted mansion of faded 
gentility, than an office in which some little 
segment of national business was daily being 
transacted. We first entered a room on the 
ground-floor, in which a number of official- 
looking personages were assembled, at that 
time apparently not very actively employed ; 
and, in one or two of whom [I fancied I 
recognised some resemblance to those very 
respectable fixtures of Government service 
Hawthorne unceremoniously introduced to 
the public. As in his days of surveyorshi 
the floor was thickly strewn with grey mn : 
but, in place of a stove, an immense pile of 
wood logs was blazing and crackling on the 
hearth ; casting around the most cheerful 
and inspiring glow. After warming ourselves 
for a few moments, we ascended to the second 
story. 

The room we entered was a large, un- 
finished apartment, covered with the dust of 
years, and serving no other purpose than that 
of a lumber-room. It was a strange, sugges- 
tive place; a chamber for ghost revels, in 
which you could not long remain without 
raising mental ghosts for yourself. In one 
corner several barrels were piled, in which 
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had been stowed papers filled with curious 
records of the judicial and business doings 
of past generations. Scattered over the floor, 
was a heterogeneous collection of odds and 
ends from all parts of the world ;—boxes, the 
mystery of whose dust-hidden contents I 
vainly endeavoured to penetrate ; veritable 
Turkish pipes; canes from the wide cane- 
brakes of the Southern States ; a bag of dates 
and some bottles of sweet Eastern wine (to 
the good quality of both of which I can 
testify) ; several beautiful sea-shells ; a large 
square of tapestry ; one of Raphael's cartoons, 
which had been brought over from Palermo. 
Lastly a strange-looking musical instrument, 
now, for the first time for a long period, opened 
for us to inspect. It was broken into one or 
two pieces, was otherwise woefully damaged, 
and was covered with dust. It had been the 
property of a poor Frenchman, who had spent 
many years in conceiving and working out 
what was now a melancholy wreck ; but which, 
in its perfect state, had been an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, in which a number of 
little automaton figures appeared to be the 
active agents in producing the music. The 
Frenchman accomplished his labour, had just 
begun to exhibit it to the world and to reap 
the harvest of his patience and skill, when 
he died ; and by some chance, it had been sent 
to fall to pieces in the obscure lumber-room of 
the Salem Custom House. Here was the 
tragedy! The barrels in the corner might 
excite curious speculations as to their contents ; 
but the result of a man’s life of thoughtful 
effort, passing to decay unseen and unappre- 
ciated, suggested many a sad and profound 
reflection ; and, with a tender pity, I laid my 
hand upon this neglected child of the poor 
Frenchman’s toil, along whose wooden frame | 
and wire nerves the living spirit of his 
thoughts had passed. 

Quitting the chamber, I accompanied my 
friends to the Court House ; where we were 
soon busily occupied with the object of our 
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we must pronounce to be guiltless of their 
alleged offences ; and many were the thoughts 
and questions they irresistibly forced upon 
me. Who, in those mixed assemblages of 
judges, witnesses, and the accused, were the 
deceived parties? Were all alike resting 
under the same dark shadow of superstition ? 
We find men holding responsible positions, 
—amonyst whom we expect to meet with 
some of the best intelligences of their time 
—solemnly conducting examinations, issuing 
committals, and framing death-warrants. Men 
and women, as well as young persons down 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age, making depo- 
sitions of a character so absurd, that we should 
call them laughable did we not remember 
human lives were staked on them. We cannot 
think that so many people, from malice or 
conscious ill-intent, could invent such state- 
ments ; neither can we understand how they 
could possibly have believed what they say ; 
or, if they did, by what process of the imagi- 
nation they were wrought to such a pitch 
of fantastic illusion. It is all a troubled 
mystery. 

We ascertained that these pages consisted of 
fragments of many examinations, besides 
some of the death-warrants of the unhappy 
so-called wizards and witches ; but we did not 
find anything very distinctive to fix our 
attention for some time, as the evidence and 


| accusations were for the most part the same 


in all, At last we took up a paper headed 
“ The examination of Susannah Martin, May 2, 
1692.” The replies of this poor woman, 
standing up for her life against a terrible 
array of ignorance and superstition, surprised 
us by the evidence they gave of the clearest 
prudence and self-possession in a moment 
of such imminent trial. My friend re- 
marked to me, “This paper corroborates the 
opinion I expressed a few minutes ago ;—that 
the men and women who suffered during this 
period, were those whose higher mental gifts 
and greater breadth of character, placed them 





visit. Most eagerly did we turn over the 
sheets of yellow, time-stained paper, patiently 
deciphering records written in a cramped and | 
ancient hand. Here we read depositions 
as to the most extraordinary bewitchments 
of cattle, the casting of divers persons into 
grievous fits by the appearance (as the sup- 
posed demon was termed) of those accused, 
the torturing them with pins, and many 
other diabolical appliances of the black 
art. We were shown a large bottle full of 
the very pins, now rusty and discoloured, 
which had been taken from the bodies of those 
afflicted. Of the occurrence of all which I 
saw chronicled here, I had heard, read and 
believed ; but in things which partake so much 
of the supernatural and improbable, until 
confronted by their positive evidences, we are 
scarcely able to feel their actuality. But 
here, in my sjght, were the very pages re- 
cording words that had sworn away lives 
which, in these days of our better knowledge, 


beyond the understanding of the eommon 
natures around them.” ‘The document ran 
thus— 


The examination of Susannah Martin, 
May 2, 1692 :— 


As soon as she came into the meeting-house 
many persons fell into fits. 

Judge. Hath this woman hurt you ? 

Abigail Williams said, “it is Goody Martin ; 
she hath hurt me often.” 

Others by fits were hindered from speaking. 

Eliza Hubbard said she had not hurt her. 

John Indian said he never saw her. 

Mercy Lewis pointed to her and fell into 
a fit. 

Ann Putnam threw her glove in a fit at 
her. 

The Examinant laughed. 

Judge. What! do you laugh at it? 
Susannah, Well I may at such folly. 
Judge. Is this folly to see these so hurt ? 
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Susannah, I never hurt man, woman, or} Several of the afflicted said they saw her 
child. | on the beam. 
Mercy Lewis cried out, “she hath hurt | Judge. Pray God discover you if you be 
me a great many times, and plucks me| guilty! 
down !” Susannah, Amen, amen! A false tongue 
Then Martin laughed again. | will never make a guilty person. 
Mary Walcot said this woman hath hurt} “ You have been along time coming to the 
her a great many times. | court to-day,” said Mercy Lewis; “ you can 
Susannah Sheldon also accused her of} come fast enough in the night.” 
hurting her. | ° : i ; ; 
Judge. What do you say to this ? A few lines of the manuscript were here 
Susannah, I have no hand in witcheraft. | rather unintelligible. 
Judge. What did you do ? Did you consent 
these should be hurt ? 
Susannah. No, never in my life. 
Judge. What ails these people ? 
Susannah, I do not know. 
Judge. But what do you think ails them ? Judge. Have you not compassion on these 
Susannah. I do not desire to spend my| afflicted ? 


John Indian fell into a fit, and ‘cried it was 
judgment upon it. Susannah. No; I have none ! 


that woman. “She bites! She bites!” 
And then they said Martin was biting 
her lips. 


udge. Do you think they are bewitched ? They cried out, there was the black man 

Susannah. I do not think they are. along with her ; and Goody Bibber confirmed 
Judge. But tell us your thoughts about/it. Abigail Williams went towards her, but 

them. could not come near her. Nor Goody Bibber, 
Susannah, My thoughts are mine own| though she had not accused her before. Also, 

when they are in, but when they are out they | Mary Walcot could not come near her. 

are another’s. Yow said their master. John Indian said he would kill her if he 
Judge. Who do you think is their master ?}came near her, but he fell down before he 
Susannah, If they be dealing in the Black | could touch her. 

Art you may know as well as I. Judge. What is the reason these cannot 
Judge. What have you done towards the | come near you ? 

hurt of these ? Susannah, I cannot tell: it may be that 
Susannah, I have done nothing. the Devil bears me more malice than an- 
Judge. Why it is you, or your appearance. | other. 
Susannah, I cannot help it. Judge. Do you not see God evidently dis- 
Judge. That may be your master that hurts | covering you ? 

them ? Susannah. No ; not a bit for that. 
Susannah, I desire to lead my life according | Judge. Allthe congregation, besides, think 

to the Word of God. 80. 
Judge. Is this according to the word of| Swsannah. Let them think what they will. 

God ? Judge. What is the reason they cannot 
Susannah, If I were such a person, I would | come to you ? 

tell you the truth. Susannah. I do not know: but they can if 
Judge. How comes your appearance just | they will ; or else, if you please, I will come 

now to hurt these ? to them. 
Susannah. How do I know ? Judge. What was that the black man 
Judge. Are you not willing to tell the} whispered to you? 

truth ? Susannah, There was none whispered to me. 
Susannah, I cannot tell: he who appeared 

in Samuel's shape, a glorified shape, can} Here ends this fragment of examination. 

appear in any one’s shape. We carefully turned over all the papers in the 
Judge. Do you believe these afflicted per-| hope of finding some further account of it, 

sons do not say true ? but met with nothing more respecting Su- 
Susannah, They may lie for aught I know.|sannah Martin save her death-warrant, of 
Judge. May not you lie ? which I much regret I did not also obtain a 
Susannah, I dare not tell a lie if it would} copy. The glimpse we had had of her, how- 

save my life. ever, had sufficed to arouse our warmest sym- 
Judge. Then you will speak the truth, will | pathies, and to leave in us a strong desire to 

you? learn more of a woman, whose truthful soul, 
Susannah, T have spoken nothing else: I|in the midst of peril, shone out so calmly 

would do them any good. superior to its dark and malignant sur- 
Judge. I do not think you have such|roundings. <A few days after this visit I 

affection for those whom you just now insinu- | quitted the neighbourhood of Boston, carrying 

ated had the Devil for their master. with me two distinct remembrances, at least— 
The marshal who stood by her said she|the poor Frenchman’s musical instrument, 

pinched her hands, and Eliza Hubbard was|and the replies of the martyred Witch of 

immediately afflicted. Salem. 
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